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I—THE UNREAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCE 
IN CICERO. 


FIRST PAPER. 
I. INTRODUCTORY. 


In this age of the “so-called” in Latin syntax, even so 
universal a category as the unreal conditional sentence has 
been questioned from time to time, and lately by Methner,’ 
who tries to show that there is no such thing as the present 
unreal. The weakness of this thesis has already been pointed 
out by Blase,’ whose argument might have been rendered even 
more cogent by carrying the question back to eran, taking 
such an example as the following: 

St. 592-93: 

EP. Edepol te vocem lubenter, si superfiat locus. 

GE. Quin tum stans obstrusero aliquid strenue. 

In this passage the reply shows beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the conditional sentence was understood not as a future (“ if 
there should prove to be a place to spare”), but as a present 
unreal (“if there were a place to spare”). The former interpre- 
tation would hold out hope of a dinner, the other cuts it off 
definitely and calls forth Gelasimus’ eager suggestion. Such a 
passage shows conclusively that the present unreal was an estab- 
lished category in the Roman mind at least as early as Plautus. 
For the fact that the present subjunctive is here used to express 
the thought precludes the convenient subterfuge “potential of 


1Der sogenannte Irrealis der Gegenwart im Lateinischen, Neue Jahrb, 
f, das Klass. Alt. 1905, II. p. 75 ff. 
? Studien und Kritiken zur lat. Syntax, II Theil, Mainz, 1905, p. 52 ff. 
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the past ”—it is plain, straightforward present unreal, and nothing 
else. 

Though the thought category was clear enough in Plautus’ 
day, he seems to be in a transition stage with regard to the form 
of verbal expression. It would appear that, at some earlier 
period, the present subjunctive was the regular vehicle for the 
the expression of the present unreal. In Plautus this tense is 
still the prevailing form, but the imperfect subjunctive appears in 
about one-fourth of the cases.’ The intrusion of this latter tense 
into the field once held by the present subjunctive affords one of 
the most interesting problems of historical syntax. 

Such a striking change in function on the part of the imperfect 
subjunctive has naturally caused much discussion, yet most of the 
theories advanced throw little real light on the subject. The 
view which seems to have made the most impression is that the 
imperfect came to be the expression of the present unreal through 
its use in the futurum in praeterito construction.? Though this 
may at first sight seem a satisfactory explanation, still there are 
several difficulties in the way of accepting the theory. In the 
first place, the shift by which a past tense is moved up to become 
the expression of the present unreal is a widespread Indo-Euro- 
pean phenomenon. The fact that several branches of this family 
of languages in the course of their independent development have 
evolved an expression for the present unreal in a manner so 
similar would seem to indicate that the explanation should be 
sought in some general principle applicable to all the cases. But 
the futurum in praeterito theory would help us but little with 
reference to Greek, where the imperfect indicative displaced the 
present optative. And, in the second place, this theory, as 
applied to Latin itself, becomes very doubtful when we inquire 
more carefully into the history of the futurum in praeterito con- 
struction. That there was such a use of the imperfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctive in independent sentences is shown clearly by 
such examples as the following: 

Cic. p. Flacc. 17. 39: 

Poena est, ut opinor, Dorylai gravior quam apud alios falsarum 

...... litterarum. Si veras protulissent (sc. Dorylenses), 


1See Amer. Jour. Phil. Vol. xxii. p. 297 ff., espe. p. 316. 
2 A full statement of this view is given by Greenough, Harvard Studies, 


Vol. vii. p. 13 ff. 
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criminis nihil erat, st falsas, erat poena. Bellissimum putarunt 
dicere amissas. 
Cic. p. Mil. 12. 32: 

cuius illi conatus, ut ipse ratiocinabatur, nec cuperent reprimere 
st possent,...... et, st vellent, fortasse vix possent frangere 
hominis sceleratissimi . . . audaciam, 

In the first of these passages the imperfect indicatives erat... 
erat indicate that the problem is being set forth as it lay in the 
minds of the Dorylenses before their arrival—there was nothing 
in the letters to incriminate Flaccus if they should deliver them 
intact, and, on the other hand, there was punishment in store if 
they ventured to tamper with them. So they decided to say that 
the letters were lost. In the other case the parenthetical phrase 
ut ipse ratiocinabatur shows that the situation is being viewed 
from Clodius’ standpoint, sz possent and sz vellent, thus, too, 
expressing futurity from a point in the past.’ The following 
example is one of special interest : 

Cic. ad Att. viii. 13. 1: 

Omnis exspectatio nostra erat in nuntiis Brundisinis. Si manc- 
tus hic (sc. Caesar) esse¢ Gnaeum nostrum, spes dubia pacis, sin 
ille ante ¢vamisisset, exitiosi belli metus. 

According to the chronology of the letters as given by Tyrrell, 
this was written while Caesar was a week or more away from 
Brundisium. rat is epistolary; hence sz manctus esset and sin 
tramisisset seem to be future conditions mechanically thrown 
back into the past. In any case they could not both be unreal, 
because they are mutually exclusive.’ 

Unfortunately for the theory under discussion, one looks in 
vain for any such clearly defined cases of futurum in praeterito in 
independent sentences in Plautus.* In his writings the most 
easily demonstrable traces of this force are found in clauses in 
indirect discourse or otherwise dependent; e. g., 


1 This passage illustrates the use in question whether we accept the tradi- 
tional order of words or adopt Madvig’s suggestion. 
_ *In addition to the cases already cited, see p. Quinct. 26. 82, in Verr. ii. 5. 
65. 168, post red. in sen. 14. 34, ad Att. xii, 31. 2, and cf. in Verr. ii. 5. 30. 
78-79, p. Tull. 12. 30, p. Cael. 26. 62, de Div. ii. 56. 116 (trum 

5 Consequently Greenough (I. c.) in setting forth his theory, relies mainly 
upon Hor. Serm. i. 3. 4 ff. for the demonstration of futurum in praeterito force 
in independent sentences, finding some further confirmation in Cic. in Verr. 
ii. 5. 65. 168, Caes. B.C. iii. 44 and Livy xxii. 24. 6. 
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Ps. 899-900: 
nam eum circum ire in hunc diem, 
ut me, si Josse?, muliere intervorteret. 
Ps. 1241-42: 
at ego iam intus promam viginti minas 
quas promisi, si effecisset. 
Tri. 119-20: 
Ei rei operam dare te fuerat aliquanto aequius, 
siqui probiorem (sc. eum) facere Josses. 


The lack of clear test cases does not, of course, prove that the 
futurum in praeterito in independent sentences was a construction 
altogether unknown to Plautus; yet the abundant evidence from 
Cicero leaves no room for doubt that with the latter the use was 
much better established and far more extensive. As a matter 
of fact it rather looks as though the construction was at the point 
of inception in Plautus,' and that it acquired its ability to stand 
alone—that is, in independent sentences—through the influence 
of such dependent clauses as are cited above from that author. 
At any rate the much wider independent use in Cicero is the con- 
comitant of a greatly extended dependent usage. For instance, 
in the writings of the latter I note six passages in which alternative 
st-clauses (cf. the independent examples above given) depend 
upon phrases introduced by w#, guz, and the like,’ and eleven 
where such alternative sz-clauses appear in indirect discourse;* 

p. Quinct. 9, 32: 

Conturbatus sane discedit Quinctius; neque mirum, cui haec 
optio tam misera ... daretur, ut aut ipse se capitis damnaret, 
si satis dedisset, aut causam capitis, si sponsionem /ecisset, priore 
loco diceret. 

de Dom. 36. 96: 

.+. me vidisse, si vicissem, tenuis rei publicae reiquias, si victus 

essem, nullas futuras. 


1 Even in dependent clauses (as above) the text does not always rest on 
a thoroughly satisfactory manuscript basis. 

2 P. Quinct. 9. 32 (wé), in Verr. ii. 4. 51.113 (ué), p. Planc. 36. 89 (cum), ad Fam, 
iv. 14. 2 (indirect quest.), vi. 21. 1 (gud), vii. 3. 4 (ut); cf. ad Fam. x. 8. 2 (m7). 

3In Verr. ii. 2. 30. 74, post red. in sen. 13. 33 and 14. 34, de Dom. 36. 96, 
in Pis. 31. 78, p. Planc. 42. ror, p. Rab. Post. 6. 14, Acad. Post. i. 2. 4, de Div. 
i. 18, 36, i. 44. 100, ii. 32. 69; cf. p. Sest. 22. 49. 
g., 
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How close the independent use stands to the dependent is 
shown by the following example, in which Cicero makes the first 
alternative independent, and then glides over into indirect 

discourse with the second: 


post red. in sen. 14. 34: 

Mecum leges, mecum quaestiones . . . afuerunt. Quae si 
semper adessent, magis vestras fortunas lugerem quam deside- 
rarem meas; sin aliquando revocarentur, intellegebam mihi cum 
illis una esse redeundum.' 


Whatever the truth regarding the relation which these two 
uses sustain to one another, the fact still remains that the inde- 
pendent futurum in praeterito is at least infrequent and poorly 
attested in Plautus, whereas in Cicero’s time it was clearly 
defined and freely used. Historically considered, therefore, it 
seems improbable that the use of the imperfect subjunctive for 
the expression of the present unreal came about through the 
futurum in praeterito construction: especially as the imperfect sub- 
junctive was already established in Plautus’ time as a recognized 
expression for the present unreal, appearing as it does in about 
one-fourth of the cases. This theory accordingly can hardly be 
said to offer a satisfactory solution of the problem in hand.’ 

About five years ago I suggested another line of development 
along which the imperfect subjunctive or other past tense form 
might come to be the expression of the present unreal.’ Lately 
Blase, working independently, has made a very similar sug- 
gestion. The theory in brief is as follows. The past unreal has 
variations which correspond in a way to the various kinds of past 
fact; accordingly the aoristic expression “I saw him yesterday ” 
has a corresponding “If I had seen him yesterday”, whereas 
the perfect definite expression “I have gained sufficient strength” 
is matched by “If I had gained sufficient strength”. Now these 


1P. Caec. 2. 4 perhaps affords a similar instance, though the writer’s thought 
is not so manifest there. Another evidence of the faintness of the line which 
divides independent from dependent is brought to light by a comparison of 
p- Mil. 12. 32 (cited above) and the very similar in Verr. ii. 1.54. 141. In the 
former we find the independent use accompanied by the parenthetical ut 
ipse ratiocinabatur; in the latter the conditional sentence falls into indirect 
discourse after coepit cogitare. In ad Att. viii. 13. 1 also (cited above) there 
is a suggestion of the oblique relation in spfes and metus. 

2A more detailed examination of the difficulties of this theory is made in 
the Class. Rev. Vol. xv. p. 51 ff. 

5 Amer. Jour. Phil. Vol. xxii. p. 297 ff. * Studien und Kritiken II. p. 56. 
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two past unreal sentences differ from one another precisely as do 


the corresponding statements of fact, and herein, I think, lies 
the key to the whole situation. Just as “I have gained sufficient 
strength” refers not alone to the past, but asserts the present 
possession of the strength, just so “If I had gained sufficient 
strength” refers to the present lack of strength as well as to the 
failure to gain it. Therefore, in just the same way as the perfect 
definite novi (“I have come to know”) may lose its reference to 
past acquisition of knowledge and retain the idea of present pos- 
session (“I know’’), so a past tense frequently used to express 
a past unreal of the perfect definite type might lose its reference 
to the past and become the expression of the present unreal; 
the same well-established process of semantic change would 
account with equal readiness for the shift of meaning in either case. 

The change in meaning on the part of the imperfect subjunctive 
in Latin was so far an accomplished fact in the time of Plautus 
that we can hardly make, in his writings, any adequate test of the 
applicability of this theory. But in Homeric Greek the imperfect 
indicative is just beginning to take on its new function, and the 
dissensions of the editors here only confirm the view I advocate; 
for the trouble is all due to the fact that the imperfects in question 
express unreality of the perfect definite type.’ One editor insists 
that we must not look beyond the reference to the past, another 
would recognize the included present unreality also, and a third 
sees the latter only. The Homeric hearer, just as we, must have 
felt the inclusion of the present, and in the measure that this 
peculiarity attached itself more and more to the imperfect tense 
form, the door lay open for the same shift of meaning that we 
have observed in the case of novi. 

While, as above noted, we may not actually test the theory 
in Latin, it still may claim an antecedent probability on the 
following grounds; a) it affords an explanation that might fit the 
facts of any Indo-European language in which a similar shift 
of a past tense has taken place; b) it appears to fit the facts of 
Homeric Greek; c) it is based on a well-recognized principle 
of semantic change. 

If we may make a further guess as to what happened in Latin, 
it would seem likely that for a time both imperfect and pluperfect 
subjunctive were used somewhat indiscriminately to express past 


1 These passages are considered in detail, Amer. Jour. Phil. xxii. p. 302 ff. 
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unreality of any kind. That, in the final adjustment, it was the 
imperfect that suffered the shift of meaning was perhaps due 
to the fact that the pluperfect is fundamentally a tense of ante- 
cedence ; it was therefore far better adapted than the imperfect 
to remain the expression of the past unreal, 


II. InprrEcT USES OF THE UNREAL CONDITIONAL. 


It is a sufficient description of a large mass of unreal conditional 
sentences to say that they inform the hearer that one unreality 
entails or depends upon another. But there are numerous other 
cases in which the thought of speaker and hearer is concerned 
chiefly, not with the unrealities mentioned, but with the corre- 
sponding realities which they presuppose and imply and the 
relation between these realities. Since in such cases it is what 
is implied and not what is stated that is the important thing, I 
venture to refer to these uses of the unreal conditional sentence as 
“indirect”. Two such uses need to be described at this point, 
since they figure, one of them largely, in the following discussion. 


1. The Indirect Inferential Use. 


When a speaker desires to call attention to an obvious or ad- 
mitted fact which (by inference) goes to prove a point he wishes 
to establish, he may, with formal exactness, state the fact and 
draw the inference from it; e. g., 

“It is not wet; therefore it has not been in the water”. 

But in practice he is very apt to suggest his argument indirectly 
by the use of an unreal conditional sentence; as 

“Tt would still be wet, if it had been in the water”’. 

This device is exceedingly common in Latin; e. g., 

Cic. Cato M. 3. 7: 

Qui mihi non id videbantur accusare, quod esset accusandum. 
Nam si id culpa senectutis accideret, eadem mihi usu venirent 
reliquisque omnibus maioribus natu, quorum ego multorum co- 
gnovi senectutem sine querela. 

Cicero is here speaking of the complaint of old men that life for 
the aged is not worth the living. He adds that he thinks they have 
mistaken the cause of their dissatisfaction, and he might perfectly 
well have continued “ For I and many other old men have no 
such experience ; ‘herefore such discomfort is not due to old age 
merely”. This manifestly is the sense of the passage, but Cicero 
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has chosen to suggest his thought indirectly by means of an 
unreal conditional sentence “ For, if it were the fault of old age, 
I and other old men would have this same experience, etc.,” the 
latter clause calling attention to a manifest fact, and the former 
suggesting the inference to be drawn from that fact. That the 
implication of such a conditional sentence is the most important 
part of its function is perfectly clear from the analysis of the sense 
of the passage; yet it is not without interest to note in addition 
that Cicero occasionally registers formally his appreciation of the 
inferential nature of the underlying thought; e. g., 
de Nat. D. iii. 12. 30: 
omne igitur corpus mutabile est. At si esset corpus aliquod 
immortale, non esset omne mutabile; za efficitur, ut omne corpus 
mortale sit. 
ad Att. x. 12a. 3: 
Massiliensium factum cum ipsum per se luculentum est tum 
mthi argumento est recte esse in Hispaniis. Minus enim aude- 
rent, si aliter esset.' 


Quite as interesting are the passages in which Cicero is not 
content to have merely implied his course of thought by means 
of the indirect inferential, but follows up the conditional sentence 
with a full statement of what has been implied. This gives us a 
formally exact but rather redundant form ; e. g., 


de Invent. i. 47. 87: 
Si, cum aliquis dicat se profectum esse ad exercitum, contra 
eum quis velit hac uti argumentatione: ‘Si venisses ad exercitum, 
a tribunis militaribus visus esses ; non es autem ab his visus ; non 


es igitur ad exercitum profectus.” 


de Div. ii. 59. 123: 
At si curatio daretur valetudinis, haec quoque, quae dixi, 
darentur ; guae guoniam non dantur, medicina non datur. 


The following examples are similar, though the material is 
somewhat differently arranged : 


1 De Invent. i. 48. 89-90 gives a sample case of this genus argumentationis. 
Though not recommended in this passage as the least fallacious kind of argu- 
ment, still the sample case is almost identical with one which Cicero himself 
uses in Milo’s defense (p. Mil. 23. 61). Cf. Brut. 80. 277-78 (p70 argumente), 
p- Quinct. 12. 40-41 (satis est argumenti, and supra), in Verr. ii. 2. 24. 58 (argu- 
mentum est), de Fin. iii. 5. 16 (sie probant and ff.), Tusc. Disp. iii. 15. 31 (éudico). 
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de Fin. i. 11. 39: 
“ Numquidnam manus tua sic affecta .... desiderat ?” —Vihil 


sane.— At, si voluptas esset bonum, desideraret.”—Ita credo.— 
“ Non est igitur voluptas bonum.” 
Tusc. Disp. iii. 10. 21: 
non cadit autem invidere in sapientem; ergo ne misereri 
quidem. Quodsi aegre ferre sapiens soleret, misereri etiam 


soleret. Adest ergo a sapiente aegritudo. 
2. The Indirect Explanatory Use. 


When a speaker wishes to remind or inform his hearer to 
what cause a given effect is due, he may express his thought 
directly ; e. g., 

“It is wet, decause it fell into the water.” 

Yet he very often chooses to suggest the cause indirectly by 
the use of an unreal conditional sentence, as: 

“It would zof be wet, if it had not fallen into the water.” 

This device also is one frequently used in Latin; e. g., 


Cic. de Orat. ii. 56. 227-28 : 

Illud quidem admiror, te nobis in eo genere tribuisse tantum 
et non huius rei quoque palmam Crasso detulisse. Tum Anto- 
nius: Ego vero ita fecissem, inquit, nisi interdum in hoc Crasso 
paulum inviderem. 


In this passage the reply of Antonius is manifestly intended to 
suggest the reason why he has not awarded the palm to Crassus. 
He might just as well have said, “I did not do so, decause I am 


a little jealous of Crassus at times.” * 


1The indirect explanatory use is thus fundamentally different from the 
indirect inferential use. In the latter the speaker calls attention to a fact in 
order that it may serve as the ground from which, by inference, a second fact 
may be established; here a fact is suggested that it may explain (i. ¢. assign a 
reason for) a second fact. _The thought process in these two cases differs just 
as that in the following sentences; 

1) “ The sun shines here, since (inferential) the grass is green”. 

2) “ The grass is green, because (causal) the sun shines here”, 

It was to point this distinction that the terms “ inferential” and “ explana- 
tory” were chosen. The choice of the former was not intended to imply (as 
Dittmar seems to think, Berl. Phil. Woch. No. 4, 1905, p. 124) a belief that 
the thought underlying other uses of the unreal conditional sentence may not 


be reduced to the form of a syllogism. 
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Rather infrequently Cicero follows up the indirect explanatory 

sentence with a full statement of what has been implied by it ; e. g., 
P. Sex. Rosc. 51. 149: 

qui si iam satis aetatis ac roboris _— ipse pro Sex. Roscio 

diceret; guoniam ad dicendum impedimento est aetas et pudor, 

causam mihi tradidit, 

Much more commonly he has recourse to a sort of compromise ; 
a subjunctive apodosis suggests the fact to be explained, and a 
following clause introduced by sed states the cause; e. g., 

p. Sest. 15. 35: 

his tantis malis tanto bonorum studio, iudices, restitissemus; 

sed me alii metus ..... moverunt. 
ad Fam. xiv. 19: 

video ita esse faciendum et iam ante fecissem; sed me multa 
impediverunt.’ 

The following case is one of special interest; Cicero has occasion 
to express practically the same thought twice in the course of the 
passage; the first time he uses the compromise form, but the 
second time the regular indirect explanatory formula is employed; 

p- Mil. 17. 46-18. 47: 

Dixit ... P. Clodium illo die in Albano mansurum fuisse, sed 
subtito ei esse nuntiatum Cyrum architectum esse mortuum..... 
Iacent suis testibus, qui Clodium negant eo die Romam, zzsi de 
Gyro audisset, fuisse rediturum. 

The fact that, at the end, the negative of the indirect discourse 
is bound up in xegant precludes a repetition of the compromise 
form.’ 

The remarks thus far made may serve as an introduction to the 
consideration of some problems presented by the unreal con- 
ditional sentence in Cicero. 


University oF CALIFORNIA. H. C. NuTTING. 


1Cf. p. Caec. 18. 53, de Dom. 50. 129 and possibly de Fin. i. 13. 42. 

2 For other cases see de Har. Resp. 28. 61, ad Fam. x. 7. 1, ad Q. Fr. ii. 
8. 2 fin., iii. § and 6. 4, ad Att. viii. 1. 1. 

3 Ad Att. vii. 13a. 3 has the full indirect explanatory form, and appends 
a sed-clause in addition. 
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II—THE PROSODY OF ILLE. A STUDY OF THE 
ANOMALIES OF ROMAN QUANTITY. 


SECOND PAPER. 


III.—CoNncESSIONS TO ACCENT. LIMITATIONS BY WHICH 
THESE CONCESSIONS WERE SAFEGUARDED. 
RESULTING ‘ ANOMALIES’. 


In the preceding section I have digressed somewhat from the 
main subject of this study, but my purpose has been to emphasize 
the fact that in the O. Lat. period quantity was already attacked 
by the expiratory accent at every point, and not merely at those 
points which appear in the literary record. Under these condi- 
tions, not only was correct pronunciation secured, as we learn 
from Quintilian,’ by diligent observation of the usage of the 
poets and of careful speakers, but a perpetual object-lesson was 
afforded by vulgar errors and false quantities. We can scarcely 
doubt that at this point the Romans were well taught in the 
school of experience, and that they learned from concrete ex- 
amples to avoid certain common faults in pronunciation, very 
much as educated Americans may be said to avoid the improper 
use of ‘done’, ‘come’, ‘seen’ and the like, which serve as regular 
past tenses to millions of the uncultured and innovating classes, 
and which, though excluded from genuine literature, find their 
way into the dialect stories and the popular verse of the day 
(e. g. ‘Dewey done it’). Hence, while the undoubted effect of 
literary study was greatly to refine the quantitative sense of 
educated Romans and to develop most freely their aesthetic 
appreciation of quantitative prose and poetry, no important 
change was wrought in vulgar pronunciation during the classical 
period,’ and the two contending forces, accent and quantity, 
remained, as before, in irreconcilable conflict. So insistent was 


lx,1,10: Ut... . eorum (sc. verborum) non significationem modo sed 
formas etiam mensurasque norimus,.... nisi multa lectione atque auditione 
assequi nullo modo possumus; cf. also i, 8,13 grammaticus ....reddisibi... 
desideret pedum proprietates. 

2In agreement with this view, and that developed above (A. J. P. XXVII 
429), see Schuchardt’s discussion, Vocalismus des Vulgiarlateins I 49 ff. 
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the pressure exerted by the accent that, whenever a respectable 
pretext occurred through the existence of some plausible analogy, 
both the O. Lat. and the Augustan poets made very considerable 
concessions at certain points to the accent. But these concessions 
were never entirely unrestricted ; for, analogy or no analogy, the 
Romans of the best period showed no disposition to make con- 
cessions at those points which involve very largely the whole 
quantitative system. Hence the concessions which were actually 
made were very carefully safeguarded, and we may truly say 
that, in the case of every concession, there is a corresponding 
limitation or restriction. As a consequence, when we compare 
the conceded and the rejected pronunciations, there are a certain 
number of anomalies, a certain number of manifest incongruities. 

We may best illustrate this whole topic by the gradual short- 
ening of final 0, under the influence of the accent, in nominal 
and verbal forms (Corssen II? 479 ff; Miiller,? 413 ff; Lindsay, 
L. L. 207 ff.). This shortening first occurred in iambic word- 
forms like egd, homd, volo, cito, and was later extended by analogy, 
as is generally admitted, to all verbal forms e. g. canto, dormio, 
properabd, respondetd, including the abl. sing. of the gerund (e. g. 
vincendd, lugendd), which was felt as a true participle and no 
longer closely associated in thought with the inflected forms 
vincendi, vincendd, vincendum, but excluding monosyllabic verbs 
like std, dd, fld, (Charisius, Keil, I, 16, 23; Miller’, 417). It was 
further extended to the nom. sing. of all nouns of the third decl. 
e. g. mentid, virgd, proditid, to numerals like amdd, octo, and 
finally to the abl. sing. of substantives used adverbially, and, 
in general, to all adverbs in 0, e. g. guomodd, ilicd, subito, ided, 
sero, vero, postremd, profectd, ergo, porrd, ultrd, gquandd, aliguandd, 
etc.’; the monosyllabic preposition f7d alone remained long. 
In a word, final 0 remained unshortened only in monosyliables 
and in the dat.-abl. sing. of inflected words used as substantives. 
It may be instructive to note briefly the great number of resulting 
anomalies, e. g. modéd (subst.), but modo, guomodd (advbs.); citd, 
subitd, serd, verd, postremd (adjs.), but subito, serd, etc. 
(advbs.); vincendd, lugendé (abl. of gerundive), but vincendo, 
lugendd (gerund); dé, std, (monosyllables), but redds, prodo, 
resto, prostd, refld, infld (dissyllables); monstrd, ostentd (abl. 
cases of nouns), but monstrd, ostentd (verbs, cf. Mar. Victorinus 


1 For the shortening of immd, endd, solld already in O. Lat., cf. A. J. P. 
XXVII 434. 
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VI, 28, 23 K.) But why, we may justly ask, did the greatest 
of anomalies remain, viz. final 9 shortened in all other cases, but 
pronounced long in the dat.-abl. sing. of substantives? Certainly, 
in the first century A. D., when final o had been shortened in 
other cases, an effort was made instinctively to shorten it in de//d, 
puro. Why was every such effort unavailing? The only possible 
answer to this question lies in the ulterior consequences of such 
a pronunciation as de//o or purd. While an educated Roman 
of the first century undoubtedly felt a strong disposition to 
pronounce fir, just as he pronounced canto, virgd, verd, yet, 
as soon as he allowed himself the use of this pronunciation, he 
was conscious of an irresistible desire to pronounce also pird 
(abl. sing.), #72, and even of some slight disposition to say purds, 
purds, puris, pura; in other words, he was unable to isolate the 
quantity of the case-ending in Juré from the quantity of numerous 
other case-endings. Therefore he definitely rejected purd as a 
pronunciation destructive of all quantity in final syllables, but he 
justified canto, virgo, verd by the analogy of the long accepted 
cand, homd, and hence was not conscious of departing, in the case 
of these words, from the usages of Latin quantity. I may for- 
mulate then, by the way of anticipation, the principle that every 
innovation, involving a change of quantity in literary Latin and 
a fuller recognition of accent, must be tested by its further con- 
sequences. If these consequences involve the destruction of the 
quantitative system or one of the chief parts of that system, the 
literary pronunciation will reject it at all hazards; if it can be 
clearly justified, however, by the analogy of some existing usage, 
and can also be confined within fixed limits, the language will 
often accept an easier accentua! pronunciation with alacrity. 


IV. SHORTENING OF LONG MONOSYLLABLES NOT PERMITTED. 
NECESSARY CONSEQUENCES OF A SHORTENED ILL(E). 


That person has studied Latin verse to little purpose, who has 
not come to recognize that the available prosodical material is 
divided not only into long, half-long and short syllables, but also 
into monosyllabic, dissyllabic, trisyllabic and tetrasyllabic words. 
For example, the close of the perfected pentameter admits only 
dissyllabic words, and thus allows opus and co/let but rejects 
opert, coleret, percoleret; similarly the close of the hexameter 
admits only dissyllabic or trisyllabic words, while all verse-closes 
reject the monosyllabic word; cf. also Quint. ix, 4, 97 f. 
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Although some small fragment of the ‘ bruised’ or elided vowel 
was usually retained in utterance, an elided dissyllable regularly 
counts as a monosyllable in Latin prosody. Thus, as is well 
known, an elided dissyllable acts altogether as a monosyllable 
in the phenomena of Brevis Brevians, e. g. Phor. 439 ¢6(z) in- 
pingam; 793 ¢g(0) osténderem. Hence nemp(e), ill(e), negu(a) 
and all their numerous associates are absolute monosyllables in 
Latin prosody, and must be discussed as such, and as essentially 
different from dissyllabic xempe, tlle, nequa.' 

The long atonic? monosyllables form an integral part of the 
Latin quantitative system and their scansion remains unchanged 
until the third century A. D., when Commodian often shortens 
monosyllabic particles and pronouns like xdn, dé, sé (Hanssen, 
1. 1., 48 f.); similarly we find @ shortened in otherwise correct 
hexameters of 246 A. D. (CLE. 253, 7): Gargilianus @ militiis 
de suplice voto.* No doubt it was somewhat difficult even in 
O. Lat. to maintain the full length of a monosyllable from which 
the tone was withdrawn, hence we find the Plautine language 
accepting eagerly the shortening of atonic monosyllables in com- 
position with an ‘enclitic’ e. g. siguidem, tiquidem, dimguidem, 
néquis, and also most freely shortening them in dissyllabic com- 
binations, when a coalescing monosyllable precedes, e. g. £2b(2)-azt, 


1Similarly Klotz (Grundz. 81 ff.) and Ahlberg (Annotationes in accentum 
Pl. 32; Corrept. iamb. 16, 72) appear to be right in maintaining after Hermann 
and Ritschl that trisyllabic words like ded¢sti, bibéndum, lic¢tne, habére, become 
dissyllables when elided and may receive reaccentuation as such; therefore, 
there is no violation of the word-accent in the shortenings 425dénd(um), St. 715; 
ha*bér(e), Au. 185; a*bir(e), Tri. 983; a'mic(a), St. 696. Similarly dissyllables 
such as ire or unum, when reduced to monosyllables by elision become subject 
to shortening, e. g. Cap. 90 vel ir(e) éxtra; cf. Cas. 496 quibus battuatur tib(i) 
ds. (In the last cited case there is no distortion of the word-accent in /4(i) ds, 
as Lindsay (Cap. 36) seems to think, but a reasonable compromise between 
metrical accent and logical emphasis is left to the reciter.) Reaccentuation 
in cases of elision is not permissible, however, in words of great length, e. g. 
calamitdtem never shifts its secondary accent, cf. TAPA. XXXIV 64 ff., 
A. J. P. XXV 265. Cf. also Sonnenschein, Classical Review XX (1906), 157, 
and, in defense of the current view, see Lindsay, Cap. 364. 

2*Atonic’ is here used in the sense of ‘usually atonic’, Thus some of the 
phenomena discussed below may be explained by supposing that such mono- 
syllables as hoc, me, si are sometimes tonic. 

3 Hence Servius (on Aen. iii, 91) declares in accordance with the usage of 
his time that monosyllables have no fixed quantity but are used indifferently. 
On the other hand, many of the Christian poets, in recognition of the tendency 
of the classical language, scan fac, dn, néc (Miiller,? 423 f.) 
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guis-haée, in-hac, etc. (Klotz, Grundz. 69 f.). But, in their simpler 
forms, the Latin monosyllables, both tonic and atonic, hold their 
places firmly in the quantitative system, so that L. Miiller (Pro- 
sodiae Lat. Summarium, St. Petersburg, 1878, p. 34) gives the 
brief but correct rule: ‘‘ Monosyllaba longa corripi non licet.” 
Miller also observes more fully, R. M.? 409, that although the 
final syllables of iambic, spondaic and anapaestic words are 
sometimes weakened, it is a ‘sacrosanct law’ (/ex velut sacro- 
sancta) that monosyllables shall retain their original length; cf. 
also Stolz,’ 56. Similarly Birt says correctly (1. 1., 244, 255): 
“Die Sprache straubt sich einsilbige Worter ..... zu be- 
schadigen”', but neglects to develop this topic as fully and as 
clearly as its importance requires.” The rule of L. Miiller, which 
is given in some form in the prosody of nearly every Latin 
grammar (e. g., see the excellent statement in Gildersleeve- 
Lodge, § 710 ff.), requires but little modification. Thus, as is 
noted by Sommer, Lat. Lautl., p. 140, long vowels were short- 
ened in monosyllabic words before final m, as in gudm (Osc. 
paam), rem, sim, and subsequent to the time of Plautus, before 
final Z, as in sit, fit, scit, det, stat, dat® It will be noted that both 
these cases of shortening, exceptional as they undoubtedly are, 
conform to the conditions already laid down (p. 13), i. e. both 
may be justified by a reasonable analogy and both fall within 


1 The phrase is a good one; thus, as Havet has shown, when guis, is, dis, 
become long by position, O. Lat. does not ‘injure’ these monosyllables by the 
apocope of final s. It should be remembered also that, in changing from long 
to short, a monosyllable changed its very nature in O. Lat.; for a long mono- 
syllable may retain its independence, but a short atonic monosyllable coalesces 
absolutely with the following word, e. g. dt-ego, gudéd-agis. 

2 Birt has removed much of the hesitation and uncertainty of his earlier 
treatment (A. J. P. XXVII 419) in an excellent note which I have seen since 
the present paper was completed and which is appended to his long article in 
Rhein. Mus. Bd. LII Erganzungsheft, p. 171 f.: “ Mein Satz bleibt also 
bestehen: trochdische durch Elision einsilbig gewordene Wirter wie nemp(e) 
werden im Vers als Einsilbner behandelt, d. h. sie wahren regelmdssig thre 
Lange und erfahren Kursung derselben nie durch Tonentsichung, sondern nur 
unter Einfluss des Iambenkirsungsgesetses”. A full discussion and elucidation 
of this principle is, however, still lacking in Birt’s latest note; for a brief 
resumé of the original article, see A. J. P. XVIII 111. 

3On Plautine dat, cf. Lindsay, ALL. XI 127. According to Schuchardt, Vok. 
III 182, Fr. soit (O. Fr. seit) goes back to a form sét, the original length of si¢ 
having been perhaps always retained in the vulgar language, ‘ Dank der 
Einsilbigheit’. 
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clearly defined limits; hence neither one of these shortenings is 
in direct contravention of the Roman quantitative sense. Under 
unfavorable phonetic conditions, the Plautine language still pre- 
serves the original length of the atonic monosyllables es (*ess) 
and fer (*terr), and of tonic cor (*corr); these were later 
definitely shortened,’ but atonic Adc (hocc) was almost invariably 


‘retained. If we shall add to this list me/ and fe/, which were 


presumably long in O. Lat., and also possibly os (osszs), we will 
have named all the long monosyllables which were ever shortened 
in literary Latin? On the.other hand, the great body of the 
Latin monosyllables, both tonic and atonic, retain their original 
quantity, and do not shorten a long vowel even before Z or 7, 
e. g. hic, hic, cur, pro, si, ti, nil, sin, par (paris), lar (léris), 
mas (mdaris), sal (sdlis), pés ( pédis), bds (bovis), gris, sts, sol, 
Sar, fiir, vér, as, rén, tis, ris, plas, etc. The reason for this 
retention of quantity seems to be that the long atonic monosyllables, 
although in fact somewhat weakened, were not uttered in that 
immediate conjunction with the initial short of the following 
word, which alone could have produced the illusion of shortening 


1 We even find 4s retained in Prop. ii, 32,61, according to Lindsay, Cap. 15; 
on the other hand, the Nom, M. Ai is probably original, and classical ie 
or hice seems to have been introduced later through the analogy of Adc or hoce 
(for *hodc); cf. Lindsay, L. L. 433. 

2 Further the trochaic dissyllable /acte, when reduced by syncope to a mono- 
syllable, remains always long; hence the Latin poets (with the exception of 
Venantius) use before a vowel only the forms /act and /acf(e); see the passages 
cited by Miiller?, 426, 476. Consequently Jae is said by Servius (Keil, IV, 454) 
to have its vowel long. For the same reason apparently, the literary language 
uses ac, the syncopated form of atgue, only before consonants, where it is 
already long by position, and thus avoids the shortening of the monosyllabic 
form ; very different is the treatment of mec, the syncopated form of pyrrhic 
neque, which is used freely both before consonants and vowels (cf. also L. 
Miiller’s remarks, 426). According to Lease, CLASS. REV. XVI 212, isolated 
*ac, theoretical *a¢ is probably short, and this view appears to be correct, 
since the Romans would have otherwise had no good reason for avoiding the 
use of ac before vowels. Somewhat similarly, the poets use the syncopated 
forms ceu, neu, seu only before consonants and thus preserve their original 
length; cf. the use of the forms aud and hau. Skutsch’s attempt (Forsch. 
51 ff.) to explain the limited use of a¢ and sew as due to the original limitations 
which affected the process of syncope, seems to me wholly inadequate. 
Further, since O. Lat. synizesis depends upon the iambic sequence (TAPA. 
XXXVI, 173), after the monosyllabic forms dan, protn, had once come into 
general use, it became inadmissible to use deim and proin before vowels; 
cf. also Birt’s acute discussion of these words, 1. 1., 267. 
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(cf. A. J. P. XXVII 422, n. 2, and above p. 15,n. 1). Numerous 
‘anomalies’ arise in consequence of this fact also; thus, in mas- 
culine nouns with stems originally in -s- (changed later to -7-), 
-s is retained in the nominative chiefly in monosyllabic words 
(Lindsay, L. L. 376), e. g. més, rds, flos remain unchanged, 
while clamés, furds become clamor, furdr; compare also /ér 
with torcular, exemplir. Similarly we find later that, when the 
compounds of pés and par were shortened in the Christian poets 
(Prudent., Auson.), e. g. impar, dispar, tripés, the simple mono- 
syllables remained unchanged (Miilier’*, 421). Finally we may 
especially compare monosyllabic mi, nil, st, sin (from si-ne), vin, 
dé with dissyllabic mihi, nihil, guast, nist, sine (from sez-ne), abin, 
vidén, cedd (from *ce-do), puta. 

I have shown in the preceding discussion that it is one thing 
to shorten dissyllabic z//e, quite another to shorten monosyllabic 
ill(e), and that the latter process is one to which the Latin 
language is much averse. It seems desirable, however, to point 
out still more fully the utter impossibility, under the existing con- 
ditions, of the shortening of z//(e) in the quantitative language, 
in those cases where no Brevis Brevians precedes. We may 
omit, however, entirely from the present discussion those cases 
in which monosyllabic nemp(e) or zi(e) occurs before a long 
syllable, as in némp(e) abs té (Mo. 653); for it has been shown 
in a previous section (A. J. P. XXVII 424) that memp(e) can 
never become short before another long, except at the close 
of some long and complex development. Hence the only ex- 
amples which I shall need to consider in this place are those in 
which zemp(e) is placed before a short syllable, as nemp(e) 
amabat. When we speak of nem#(e), it is of course understood 
that this particle does not stand alone; it is accompanied by 
numerous words which belong to the same grammatical class, 
and whatever treatment is dealt out to xemp(e), must be extended 
to all its associates. These associates are numbered by scores; 
they include not only the frequent z//e, i//a (nom. sing.), i/ud, 
tila (n. pl.), inde, unde, guippe, illic, iste, istic, but also, according 


1It should be remembered that in this whole question there are only two 
really important factors, viz. quantitative weakening through the withdrawal 
of the accent, and the character of the association existing between the 
weakened long and a following short. If I have referred sometimes in this 
paper to the operation of other causes, these latter must all be reduced in the 
end to one or the other of the two factors just named. 
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to Skutsch’s own enumeration (Forsch. 53, 148 ff.) atgue, forte, 
tute, dumque, perque, quodque, quomque, guodne, idne. Still 
other pronouns and particles of dimoric value must be added 
to Skutsch’s list,’ viz. zmmo (Miiller, Pl. Pros. 439),’ nosne, estne, 
mecne, sive, guive, esse (Miiller, ib. 300),° gutsgue (Tru. 225), 
guidgue (As. 326), guisguis, guidguid, siguid, perhaps sigua 
(Tru. 344), neguis, neguid, ecquis, ecquid, numguis, numquid,' 
hicin(e), haecin(e), hocin(e), sicin(e) (Miiller, ib. 441 ff.), and in 
verse-beginnings also hercle, ipse, ipsus, inter, sicut,’ omnis, 
omni(a), omnes.® Birt (I. 1., 246) and Exon (Hermathena XI 
208, XIII 569) wish to add to the dimoric forms also dius, hitus, 
gudius. This view admits neither of proof nor of disproof, but 
does not seem especially likely, since the synizesis monosyllables 
eius, huius, quoius, which remained in use even during the clas- 
sical period, are in this case the forms of hurried utterance. 
Nearly all of the above named dissyllables may be reduced to 
monosyllables by elision; for even if there are some (e. g. guis- 
guts, siguis, etc.) which cannot be so reduced in the Nom. Sing., 
yet this reduction often takes place in other cases, e. g. guem- 
gu(em), sigu(em), etc. When they are so reduced, however, we 
find no indication of shortening in any of the resulting mono- 


1For citations in full, see Miller, Pl. Pros. 424-445; Seyffert, Bursian’s 
Jahresb. 1894, 258; Ahlberg, Procel. 79 ff.; Leo, de Vidularia, 5; Birt, 1. 1. 
245, 253; Klotz, Grundz. 46; Lindsay, Cap. 26; Skutsch, Forsch. 9. 

?Cf. also Hauler, Einl. z. Phorm. 50, n. 1, and critical appendix on v. 936. 

§ Skutsch (Forsch. 150, n. 1) is disposed, however, to reject dimoric esse. 

*Cf. also Miller, Pl. Pros. 426, 445. 

5 The examples are cited in Ahlberg, Corrept. 50, 66 ff. Ahlberg is ready 
to accept ipse mdndavit (Ep. 47), but he wishes in five cases (with Skutsch, 
Forsch. 98, n. 1; Tépag, 140, n. 1) to scan ipsus illic (Mi. 1388), intdr tllud 
(St. 679), stcut istic (Per. 137), cf. aufér istaec (Cur. 245), although he recognizes 
(ib. 50, n. 1) that this species of shortening is entirely without precedent. 
We may have of course an arsis divided between two words in the case of 
two short syllables, as in vend {t éas (Poe. prol. 73), but in view of the obscure 
nature of Roman finals, we can probably never have auf¢r istaec, that is, we 
can never have an obscure final syllable i# arsi acting as a Brevis Brevians, 
since such a syllable is somewhat ambiguous in its quantity and, in Roman 
verse of every period, is sometimes allowed the value of along. Hence we 
should rather scan in all such cases ipsus (llic, inter tllud, sicut tstic, atifer 
tstaec (see below, p. 26 f.), guidguid ést (so ed. min., Tru. 254), guidguid hiulius 
(Eu. 980), siguid huius (Hau. 551, cf. Leo, de Vidul. 5), etc. We can scarcely 
do otherwise in Hee. 867 omnia omnes, and we may also compare with profit 
sicut in Paulinus, Eucharist. 81: quae doctrina duplex sicu¢ est potioribus apta 
(L. Miiller?, 426). , ® On omnis, see also below, p. 27 f. 
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syllables; hence Skutsch argues that the shortening of the 
original dissyllables is disproved. But this conclusion follows 
only in case that no other explanation can be found for the 
peculiar behavior of the monosyllabic forms. We are justified 
therefore in asking what would have been the consequences to 
the Roman quantitative system, if these forty or fifty monosyl- 
lables had once broken loose from their moorings and become 
freely shortened. I need not dwell upon the fact that, in all the 
forms of declension, the shortening would have presented a most 
remarkable anomaly, since monosyllabic 7//, négu, sigu, ecgu, 
quemqgu represent many spondaic forms like i//am, illo, illi, né- 
guém, néqgud, néquoi, and only a few pyrrhic forms like 
siguis, sigud. It seems extremely improbable that the stem- 
syllables z//, ist, sigu, numgu, etc., even if they were only half- 
longs, could have been definitely shortened in all the inflectional 
forms through the influence simply of three or four pyrrhic forms, 
and that z/am, illi, illé could thus be made to yield 2// in cases of 
elision; in fact, it is more reasonable to suppose that, when a 
dissyllable is reduced in its value by elision, the remaining single 
syllable becomes stronger in pronunciation (cf. English man, 
manly), but I will assume for the moment the possibility even of 
monosyllabic 2/7. I may ask then what would have been the 
consequences if the language had shortened a large number of its 
most common monosyllabic forms, e. g. 7//, négu, nemp(e), 
imm(o), etc. It will be noticed that the proposal to shorten these 
forms is in reality a suggestion of an entirely novel character ; 
Jor itis a proposal to shorten atonic monosyllables as such, and 
must consequently apply, so far as I can judge, to all the atonic 
monosyllables of the language. Nor can it be doubted in prac- 
tice, that any one who will freely shorten some of the most 
familiar monosyllabic words, which yet have only their atonic 
character in common, will be irresistibly impelled to extend 
this pronunciation to the whole body of atonics. In fact, it is 
quite possible that when xempé, illé, indé, immo, quisquis 
became frequently shortened in pronunciation, careless and hasty 
speakers began also to pronounce némp(e), imm(o), ind(e), etc., 
and necessarily also to say haéc, hoc, hutc, hinc, hanc, hac, hic, 
etc. In this case the serious and far-reaching consequences of 
the innovation were at once clearly revealed, with the result that 
the shortened pronunciations were absolutely rejected by all who 
valued the purity and correctness of Roman speech. But I have 
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not yet stated the whole case; another most serious difficulty 
also stood in the way of this innovation. As we have already 
seen in the first section of this paper (A. J. P. XXVII 421 ff.), 
if the ultima be elided, the ear necessarily assigns precisely the 
same length to the penultimate. syllables of atonic trochees and 
atonic spondees. In other words, since the Latin language is 
constituted as it is, trochaic and spondaic atonics when reduced 
to monosyllables are heard in the continuous sentence precisely 
alike. Indeed there can be little doubt that if final o had been 
shortened by good usage in the O. Lat. period in ergé, porro, 
guandé, vero, ultré, ambé, as it was actually shortened later, 
Plautus would have treated these particles precisely as he often 
treats shortened zmmd, viz. as pyrrhics. In Plautus’s own period, 
however, monosyllabic erg(6), porr(o), guand(o), vér(o), ultr(o), 
aut(em), umgu(am), numgu(am), intr(o), ecc(um), postgu(am), 
quamgu(am), guisgu(am), etc., occupied no greater time in pro- 
nunciation than monosyllabic memp(e), zll(e), imm(o), négu(a), 
etc., and if the latter are admitted as shorts, it is clear that the 
former must be admitted also. Further, if the language consents 
to shorten monosyllabic vér(0) (amabat), érg(o), guand(o), 
aiit(em), etc., it must probably admit changes also in the dis- 
syllabic forms, and so present such varied anomalies as vérd, vérd, 
vérd, atitém, aiitém, aitém, etc. 

To sum up briefly: The shortening (before a short vowel) of 
the numerous series ranging from memp(e), ill(e) to idn(e), 
guodn(e) would have had as a necessary consequence the frequent 
shortening of all the atonic monosyllables in the language, and 
also the shortening of all the atonic spondees reduced by elision 
to monosyllables, and finally the shortening of all the atonic 
spondees in their original form. Further the anomalies that 
would have resulted from this development are far greater and 
more serious than we now find in némpé-némp(e). Because of 
these ulterior consequences the literary language rejected the 
shortening altogether ; in so doing it has avoided much ambiguity 
in its versification and much confusion in its quantities, and has 
refrained from weakening at any point the psychological bases 
upon which its quantitative system chiefly reposes. The latter 
is not made up of detached and disconnected parts in the manner 
that the school-boy who learns the separate rules of Latin 
prosody for the first time is likely to suppose, but it is a living 
and sentient organism in which the various parts are closely 
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related and mutually dependent. Thus the preservation of the 
organism requires the preservation of all the vital parts, and 
conversely the destruction of a few important parts means the 
death of the whole system. It is undoubtedly true that Latin 
quantity presents numerous anomalies and irregularities, in spite 
of the extraordinary artistic cultivation that it has received from 
the very beginning of the literary period. If we shall collect 
these anomalies as we might collect a varied assortment of verbal 
quibbles, and shall consider each one singly and disconnectedly 
according to the method of some Latin prosodies, our task is 
likely to be an unprofitable and fruitless one; it is only when 
these petty inconsistencies are studied together and interpreted 
in the light of some definite principie that we find them taking 
on a serious meaning and contributing to the right understanding 
of the Roman literary period of apparent linguistic repose, but 
of inner storm and conflict. 


V. Limits OF SHORTENING. 


It is evident from the enumeration already made (p. 17 f.) that 
the trochaic words which admit shortening are strictly limited 
to weakly accented pronouns, conjunctions, prepositions (xfer), 
and perhaps the substantive verb esse. It should be added that 
the shortening is almost entirely a phenomenon of sentence- 
beginnings and clause-beginnings, which of course very often 
coincide with verse-beginnings. The reason for this is evidently 
the fact that the voice hastens rapidly over the trite phrases that 
introduce the clause, and comes to rest on the principal word. 
Hence the following are quite normal scansions: 

Poe. 419: Pérqué m(e)é6s améres pérque Adélphasiam meam. 

Mi. 614: Quid tibi, Plefisicle*s? |] Quédné vobis placeat, dfs- 
plicedt mihi?? 

The pronouns and particles in question enter into innumerable 
fixed word-orders and almost indissoluble combinations, e. g. 
nosne tibi (fares) (Poe. 1238), inde mihi principium (Poe. 2) 
tlle me vétuit (Mi. 830), z/lic hine abiit (Au. 265), guidguid est 
futGrum (Tru. 254), guodne promisti (Cur. 705) z//e gui mandavit 
(Tri. 137), mempe quas spopéndi (Tri. 427; cf. also guippe quas), 
immo vero &bi (Hec. 726). On the stable character of such 
word-orders, cf. Kampf, Pronom. Personal. 30 ff.; Penningsdorf, 


1 Skutsch assumes here the pronunciations fere and guon(n) respectively. 
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De quisque et quisquis pronominum usu, 24. In the case of such 
frequently recurring phrases we may both expect weakening to 
take place more completely, and the literary language to accept 
the results more fully; for it is well known that the O. Lat. poets 
have preserved the chief pronominal word-orders unchanged and 
that they offer no examples of the artistic anastrophe by which 
the sentence-introducing particles are postponed, as in the zf/sa 
sed of Vergil (Aen. i. 353), or the habet immo of Martial (vi, 94, 4). 
The literary language of Plautus and Terence has doubtless not 
accepted all the cases of popular shortening which were current; 
thus we find hercle (which is, however, regularly postpositive) 
shortened only once (Poe. 910,acc. to A), and we have no case 
of shortened ecce. 

The syncope theory is nowhere more unfortunate than in de- 
stroying the unity which marks the O. Lat. treatment of the 
atonic pronouns, and introducing in its place an artificial di- 
chotomy. Thus Skutsch (Forsch. 9, n. 2) separates guisguis, 
quisque, ecquis, siquis, neguis, numguis sharply from syncopated 
il, tlc, ist, istc, and places them in a class apart as shortened 
forms; he uses, it is true, by way of explanation, the technical 
terms ‘Quantitatsentziehung’ and ‘Tonanschluss’, but these 
well-worn phrases cannot alter the fact that the pronouns are 
shortened primarily because they are subordinate and atonic 
words inthe sentence. Furthermore, it is not possible to separate 
these pronouns thus violently from their associates; for both 
groups of pronouns show identically the same treatment. The 
dissyllabic forms ecguis and 7//é are both capable of reduction 
from three morae to two, but the monosyllabic forms ecgu(a), 
ecgu(em), etc., are no more capable of reduction from their 
dimoric value than are the monosyllabic forms 7//(a), 7//(um). 
Thus we perceive clearly that the shortening seen in xeguis is 
due to the weak meaning and the weak utterance of a trochaic 
word-form, and not due to the formal addition of the ‘ enclitic’ 
quis to the particle ec, since the addition of the ‘enclitics’ guem, 
quo, etc., never produces shortening in the spondaic forms écguém, 
écqué,' or in the monosyllabic forms écgu(em), écgu(o). Similarly 


1Of course one or two corrupt passages in which siguid, mumquid, appear 
as siguid, niimquid may be found in Miller’s ‘kleine Blumenlese’, e. g. 
Men. 548 niimquid mé vis? Haéc (where ed. min. brackets me), but similar 
uncritical evidence may be found for any scansion whatever, e. g. cénsén, ills, 
étstdr.—Since writing the above, I have noticed that Skutsch (T'épag, 124) 
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I may add that the shortening seen in nescidguis is not due to 
guts as a formal ‘enclitic’, but is due to the weakened meaning 
and utterance of mescio, when it is degraded in this phrase from 
a strongly accented verb to a weakly uttered indefinite pronoun.’ 
Still another clear example of the quantitative weakening that 
often accompanies degradation of form and meaning is afforded, 
I hold, by Lat. hodie. Therefore I cannot agree with Stolz, who 
has recently—in his Neue Beitrage z. lat. Lautlehre (IF. XVIII 
451)—sought to revive the explanation that we have in ho-dié 
the pure stem 4o-, and who argues further that *héddié could 
only yield *hédié. This latter view would be true, in my judgment, 
only if Aodié had usually retained its full original meaning, as 
pridié or hanc-diem (A. J. P. XXV 409) have retained their full 
meanings in large part. But Aodie, although often retaining its 
meaning as a temporal adverb (Adc-dié), is yet in probably the 
larger part of its occurrences in O. Lat. and in colloquial Latin 
generally either a simple asseverative particle like hercle, vero, 
pol, ecastor, edepol, enim, nempe, or else a particle in which the 
asseverative and temporal meanings are almost equally blended 
and interfused. For the strongly emotional use of odie, cf., for 
example, Men. 216 f. ego hercle vero te servabo ... Neque hodie, 
ut te perdam, meream deorum divitias mihi (v. Brix’s note); 
Mo. 657 nullum edepol hodie genus est hominum taetrius; And. 
866 ego pol hodie, si vivo, tibi | Ostendam. (v. Spengel’s note); 
Per. 218 numguam ecastor hodie scibis; Verg. Ecl. iii, 49 
numquam hodie effugies (v. Conington’s note); zd. Aen. ii, 670 
numquam omnes hodie moriemur inulti; cf. also especially Donatus 
on Ter. Ad. II, 2, 7 (215) ‘hodie’ non tempus significat, sed 


actually accepts with Seyffert écqguid in Per. 225: écquid habe’s? &cquid ti? 
But even if the text of P be retained here, there is no special difficulty in 
scanning é'cquid hib&és? écquid ti? On the same page Skutsch makes the 
assertion that we never find pyrrhic #//os, i//ac in Pl. The uncritical use of 
corrupt texts, however, is an expedient which is open to all, and I need only 
quote here the texts which Leo (Forsch, 297 f.) has collected and rejected, viz. 
Men. 308 habitas? di #//ds hémines (ed. min.: habes? di illos hémines); 
Ps, 880 quin tu 7//ds inimicos (ed. min.: quin tu[ill]os); cf. Tri, 920 and Tru. 
658 (istds); Cas. 778 (ctmbets), etc. It will be seen that I attach only a limited 
significance to the occurrence of eguis and similar spellings for ecguis in some 
MSS of Cicero, etc. (Ribbeck, Beitr. zur Lehre der lat. Part. 42). 

11 hold also that the interrogative mescio-guis is sometimes (rarely) a mere 
phrase in O. Lat. (cf. inseparable scin-guis ?) and similarly degraded, cf. TAPA, 


XXXVI 174, n. 1. 
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iracundiam, eloquentiam ac stomachum. See further Hand, 
Tursell. III 99 f.: Elmer and Morris on Cap. 348, Ashmore 
on Ad. 551, and Heindorf on Hor. Sat. ii, 7, 21. 

It would be a mistake, however, to lay too great stress upon 
the use of hodie as a mere expletive or as a trite asseverative 
particle of the class of hercle, pol, nempe, enim. For this use is 
not so much the cause of the weakening of hodie as it is a 
symptom of its generally weakened condition. In few languages 
can this temporal adverb have suffered such degradation of 
meaning as has overtaken it in Latin, yet it is important to 
remember that the trite words ‘to-day’ and ‘ yesterday’ are 
greatly weakened in all languages. For this reason Roman 
writers often use hodierno die, hesterno die, when they wish to be 
impressive and forceful, just as we say in English under similar 
circumstances ‘this day’, ‘the present day’, e. g. ‘Give us ¢his 
day our daily bread’, or ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee’. Thus keri, ‘ yesterday ’, belongs with ego, mzhi, 
bene, ita, guia, etc., among the ten or twelve weakest iambi of 
the Latin language, and Quintilian expressly tells us that in his 
time iambic 4erz had entirely disappeared, so that pyrrhic here 
(perhaps originally a separate form) alone remained in use.’ 
Quintilian’s statement is confirmed by the usage of the Augustan 
poets, who have here or her(z), never heri (L. Miiller, R. M2 
409, and Prosod. Summarium, 35; cf. also C. F. W. Miiller, Pl. 
Pros. 189; Lindsay, L. L. 25, 396, and Cap. 150). It is implied 
in this loss of iambic scansion that herz was extremely weak in 
meaning and accent (TAPA. XXXVI 193; Lindsay, Cap. 30 ff.; 
Skutsch, Sat. Viadr. 128 f.). Quite similarly when * héddié 


1The colloquial Greek of the N. T. has here ofmepov simply (Matt. vi, 11; 
Acts xiii, 33; Heb. i, 5), but a literary idiom would very possibly have used 
ride te huépa, cf. Acts xx, 26 év rif ofuepov juépga. The King James version 
appears consistently to treat ‘ to-day’ as the less weighty and impressive form, 
but the adverb of course often gains greatly in dignity and force through its 
position in the sentence, e. g. ‘ To day shalt thou be with me in paradise’ 
(Luke xxiii, 43). But even if we refrain from drawing any distinction (except 
that of rhythmical phrasing) between the use in earlier English of the articular 
phrase ‘this day’ and that of the prepositional phrase ‘to day’, it is instruc- 
tive to note that in ‘to-day’, as in so many other trite prepositional phrases, 
the long o of A.-S. # (deg) has been weakened in modern English to an 
obscure and indeterminate vowel sound. 

*Quint. i, 7, 22 here nunc e littera terminamus.—In PI. here or keri is the 
regular form, but 4er# also occurs (Amph. 303, 799; Cur. 17, 18). 
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assumed the weak meaning ‘to-day’, it ceased to be felt as a 
noun (with pronominal prefix), and became a weakly accented 
pronominal form.’ In consequence of this degradation of mean- 
ing, it at once became subject to the shortening which in O. Lat. 
overtakes weakly accented pronominal forms and conjunctions of 
dactylic or cretic value like méquidem,’ siquidem, haécine, hdcin- 
est, and which sometimes overtakes dmnia and dllerum (see 
below, p. 27 f., and cf. Birt. 1. 1. 245). Since hodie is much 
weaker, however, in meaning than omnia or alterum, and is 
rather to be compared with nempe and enim, it has suffered, like 
the latter, complete reduction of quantity. With odie we may 
further compare the development of nidius tertius, since, but for 
reduction of quantity, we should expect the first element of 
nudius, viz. 1.-Eur. *n#, ‘now’ (Stolz, IF. XVIII 449; Skutsch, 
Forsch. 16) to appear in Latin, like I. Eur. *¢#@ of the second 
Personal Pronoun, as a long monosyllable. The ultimate deriva- 
tion of the shortened adverb from hdc-dié is also made probable 
by the existence of the O. Lat. form hocedie (Mar. Victorinus 9, 
19 K.), and a somewhat similar shortening is probably to be 


1 The derivation from *Adddie is generally accepted at the present day, cf. 
Solmsen, Stud. Lautg. 100; Walde, Etymol. Wérterb. 288. Solmsen's view, 
however, that the shortening is actually due to the incidence of the accent, 
the influence of the ‘sharply cut’ tone (‘ Tonanschluss’, ‘eine Art stark 
geschnittenen Accents’) must be rejected as quite erroneous. Thus the short- 
ening of the syl/ad/e in *hdddie or *hédie is a different phenomenon from the 
species of vowel-shortening seen in /uppiter for Jupiter, cuppa for ctipa, where 
the quantity taken from the vowel is transferred to the following consonant 
(Brugmann, Comp. Gramm. I 463, § 612, Engl. transl.).—I am pleased to find 
that the explanation of shortening which is given above and in A. J. P. 
XXVII 434 f., was long ago put forward by Benléw (De l’accentuation dans 
les langues Indo-Européennes, Paris, 1847, p. 181): “‘ Dans gaasi = guamsi, 
nisi=nist, hOdie=hocdie les longues se sont abrégées par suite de /’affaiblissement 
de l’idée, qui, 4 partir du latin, atteint généralement toutes les particules.” 

27Cf. A. J. P. XXVII 435. It will perhaps be objected that meguidem is 
sometimes a strongly accented word and is marked as such by the logical 
emphasis, e. g. ‘not /, but 4¢’. The argument is an unfortunate one; for 
although the Latin sentence had probably advanced at this point considerably 
beyond the rudimentary stages which Benléw alone admits (De l’accentuation, 
216-235), there can be little doubt that the Latin logical or oratorical accent 
was, like that of modern French (Sweet, Handbook of Phonetics, 126), 
extremely irregular in its character and general use. A /anguage which in- 
variably accents non tu, séd ego(A. J. P. XXV 270) clearly does not possess the 
logical accent in anything like the exceptional and highly developed form which it 
has assumed in modern English and modern German. 
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recognized in zdem from *id-dem, quidem from *guid-dem (Ost- 
hoff, IF. V 289 f.; Stolz*, 138, n. 3; Walde, Etymol. Worterb., s. v.). 
In conclusion, although linguistic science ordinarily admits only 
slight variations, yet even in languages and linguistic periods of 
extreme regularity, there are certain processes such as degrada- 
tion of meaning and change of function which justify us in adopt- 
ing a more liberal scale of measurement than would usually be 
admissible; cf. the remarks on /rustrad, immd in the second 
section of this paper, also the reduction of nzhilum to nihil, of 
noenum to non—the latter derivation now often repudiated, as by 
Brugmann and Maurenbrecher, cf. Stolz, Hist. Gramm. I 130 f. 

I return from this digression upon hodie to the O. Lat. treat- 
ment of guisguis, guisgue, ecguis, etc. This is identical with the 
treatment of the other pronouns; for although the shortened 
forms have been collected by many Plautine scholars (Miiller, 
Seyffert, Leo, Ahlberg, see p. 18, n. 1), their several lists show no 
example (such as écgua adest) of the shortening of the simple 
monosyllabic forms guisgu(e), guemgu(e), ecgu(a), ecgu(em), 
sigu(a), sigu(em). Where shortening of the monosyllables occur, 
it is always in conjunction with a Brevis Brevians, e. g. Mi. 794 
sed [ha]écqu(a) ancillast ; Poe. 1044 sed &cqu(em) 4dulescentem. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate the quantity of 
the monosyllabic forms: Cap. 798 quémqu(e) offénder6é; Mi. 
156 quémqu(e) in tégulis; 26. 160, 460; 2b. 1391 quaéqu(e) 
aspéxerit; Ba. 708 finum quidque agdmus; As. 153; 76. 763 
siqu(a) inGtilis; Ps. 1292 sfqu(a) in hdc; Men. 135 écqu(a) in 
fstac; Ba. 538 nGmqu(ae) advénienti; 75. 235 visam | écqu(ae) 
advénerit (hiatus text) ; cf. Poe. 1392 siqu(i) assererét; Hau. 
212 néqu(o) hinc abeas; Vid. 68 siqu(em) amfcum.’ 

The shortening which is legitimate and genuine in weakly 
accented pronouns has been improperly extended in six cases 
only to more strongly accented words of the first foot; cf. Birt, 
1. 1., 253. With one exception, these examples are all impera- 
tives or equivalents of the imperative, e. g. Cur. 245 aiifer {staec ; 
Hau. 237 pérgin fstuc ; St. 768 rédde cantiénem ; Ps. 239 mitte 
mé (second hem.); Poe. 1237 ite si ftis; Tri. 598 ibit istac. 


1This collection does not profess to be complete except for sigua, mequa, 
ecqua, numgua (on the basis of Seyffert, Bursian’s Jahresb. 1890, p, 17, n. 5). 
It seems almost unnecessary to mention an example like Au. 262 guén faci- 
dmus niimquie causa ét, where Brix’s transposition has been generally 
aecepted, i, e. mumauae catisa est guin, etc.; cf. Miller, Pl. Pros. 439. 
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This rare license is of small importance’; for its fuller explana- 
tion one may think of the rapid utterance of the imperative and 
of the influence of analogy (cf. cédo and redde, sine and mitte), 
and, in one or two cases, of the preservation of the word-order in 
phrases; thus for the phrase mite me, cf. Spengel on Andr. 
780; for guin is si itura’s (frgm. Cist. ap. Festum, p. 372) and 
similar turns (Poe. 511; Mi. 1186, 1299), cf. Luchs, Hermes 
VIII 119. As already stated (p. 18,n. 5), a Roman final does not 
remain clearly short zm ars; hence pergin éro (Phor. 372) is 
legitimate, but Jergin istuc improbable. On the other hand, 
those who like Skutsch (Forsch. 140, n. 2) and Ahlberg (Cor- 
rept. 51, 66) accept pergin istuc have no right to reject reddé 
cantiénem, and the like.? 

In the preceding discussion reference has been made exclu- 
sively to trochaic words. The same weakening must, however, 
be recognized for words of dactylic and cretic value belonging 
to the same class,—thus, often for stguidem, mequidem, dumquidem, 
haécine, hocinest, hicinest, occasionally for dmnia, omnium (Klotz, 
Grundz. 46, 310; Birt, 1. 1., 245), d/fera, alteris (for examples, 
cf. Miiller, Nachtr. 69). The shortening of these pronouns and 
pronominal adjectives seems to me highly probable in many 
cases and definitely established in the following: And. 236 hocinést 
humdnum factu aut inceptu ? hocinest 6fficiim patris (so accented 
by all the editors except Fleck., who amends); perhaps also 
Ad. 709 hic nén amandus? hfcine nén (iamb. sept.; acc. to Miiller, 
Pros. 441, the last foot of the hemistich must be pure, but 
cf. TAPA. XXXV 45, n. 1); Hec. 867 omnia émnes (cf. Klotz, 
Grundz. 310; in spite of Skutsch, Iépas, 140, n. 1 (quoted also in 
Hauler, Einl. z. Phor. 53, n. 1), it seems no more legitimate to 
accent the final omnf(a) Smnes than to accent illé nivem (Am. 
988); illé démum (Cap. 105), etc.); Per. 226 u’bi illa Alter4st; 
perhaps also Ba. 971 nu'nc Alteris (troch. oct., where it seems 
unnecessary to produce the rare iamb. oct. hypermeter by scanning 


1 Those who are in danger of attaching undue importance to single examples 
from the Plautine text, i. e. such examples as the above or as Mo, 362 séd ego 
sumne ille infélix, should study the examples in Miller’s ‘ kleine Blumenlese’ 
(Pl. Pros. 443-448), e. g. As. 530 Am. 377 guid. 

Similarly, if Skutsch’s statement of the iambic law (Vollméllers Jahresb. f. 
roman. Phil. I 33 f.; Sat. Viadr. 122) were fully correct, we should be fully 
justified in scanning i//2 mé, etc., and should have no problem of ille to dis- 
cuss at all, 
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nunc dlterfs, cf. Mi. 280 vérum {llud ésse). For numerous prob- 
able cases of haécine, hicinest, cf. Miiller, Pros. 441 ff.; shortening 
of dmnia, Omnibus is strongly suggested by the great frequency 
with which these apparent dactylic word-forms disregard Lach- 
mann’s law in the first foot (TAPA XXXV 47; Klotz, Grundz. 
310, 46) and also at times within the verse, e. g. Tru. 447 6mnia 
qui; Am. 55 émnibus {sdem; cf. also St. 526 d'mnium me éx- 
ilem; Tri. 933 S'mnium primum (probable reading).’ Lindsay 
(Cap., p. 20, note on v. 8, and L. L. 449) points out that the 
syncopated forms alirum, altris are improbable in the extreme, 
but when the substitutes a//ériim, altéris, he fails to explain why 
just these pronominal forms should so often receive this harsh 
scansion in PI.?; we should rather scan Cap. prol. 8 Alterim 
quadrimum; 306 nu‘nc Alterfus imperio débsequor (probable 
scansion); Naev. com. fr. 23 f. alterfs indnem . . . alterfs nucés; 
cf. Per. 565 alter erft opuléntiér (irregular trochaic dactyl, cf. 
Ahlberg, Procel. II 12); cf. also Poe. 1348 néminém venire, and 
Hec. 281 ne'mini plGra (A'). The shortening of unaccented 
pronouns and pronominal adjectives seems then the principal 
reason why so many licenses are admitted in connection with 
these words in the (apparent) formation of the trochaic dactyl, 
e. g. Hec. 766 qua‘lis sim amicus; Ru. 1121 qui°dquid ibfst; 
Cap. 536 res Smnis in incert6. In a previous paper (TAPA. 
XXXV 36 ff.) in which these licenses were carefully collected, 
I attempted to explain their occurrence through the simple pro- 
clisis of the pronouns. This proclisis actually exists and should 
not be overlooked, but it now appears to me more reasonable 
to regard it as a secondary than as a primary cause in the pro- 
duction of these phenomena. On the other hand, I regard the 
proclisis and resulting oxytonesis of the pronouns idhim, istim, 
ipsum (Skutsch, Forsch. 130 ff.) and of siguém, numquém, dmném, 
quantim (TAPA. XXXV 38 ff.) as a sufficient explanation of the 
frequent admission of these accentuations in the critical feet.’ 


1 There are only five other possible cases of a scansion like di'cité in Pl., 
cf. Ahlberg, Corrept. 40. 

2 Such scansions are, in general, less probable, cf. A. J. P. XX VII 431. The 
Romans scanned of course (Klotz, Grundz. 275) altéva (Poe. 85), omnia (Ba. 
782), but it does not seem probable that they actually read éntcdts, aliéris. 

8 This still seems to me the more probable explanation, although Hingst, 
De spondeis in antepaenultimo pede vers. Lat., Leipzig, 1904, p. 76 ff., argues 
forcibly in support of the earlier view that the oxytonesis of these pronouns 
is admitted because of the ‘half-long’ character of their first syllable. On 
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VI. IMPROBABILITY OF THE ‘SYNCOPE’ THEORY. 


In the preceding discussion I have sought to show that we are 
not compelled to accept the theory of syncope which Skutsch 
offers in explanation of the peculiar prosody of i//e and its as- 
sociates, but that another and a simpler explanation of the 
phenomena is perfectly possible. Skutsch’s book contains, as 
I gladly admit, an extremely rich and valuable collection of ma- 
terial upon Plautine prosody, it abounds in valuable observations 
upon the Plautine language, and it has contributed in many ways 
towards stimulating the study of both language and prosody, 
yet upon the main topic under discussion, viz. the prosody of i//e, 
it brings forward only a difficult and improbable hypothesis. 
For the syncope of Latin final syllables has occurred in only 
a few of the many cases in which it is theoretically possible, and 
this development is, in general, far more characteristic of the 
Oscan and Umbrian dialects than of the Latin.’ Since then the 
anomaly 2//2-il/(e), which Skutsch has made the main support 
of his hypothesis, admits of a different explanation, the theory 
of syncope is shown by the following considerations to be im- 
probable in the extreme: 

(1) The supposed syncope completely lacks all ancient attes- 


tation, both palaeographical and epigraphical (cf. also Birt, |. 1. 
241). 
the supposed case of an absolute i/dim in the diaeresis of the iamb, sept. 
(Mi. 1231), see TAPA, XXXV 47. In general I do not deny the possibility 
of a second stage of development in which the effects of a frequent //¢ might 
be extended and conceivably produce an occasional i//am, but the proof for the 
actual existence of this stage in the Plautine text appears to me inadequate. 
1To take a familiar example, Latin is accustomed to drop the @ (8) of its 
Nominative only in the presence of r (gener from *gener-o-s, vir from *vir-o-s), 
while we have Osc. hurz = *hort-o-s, Lat. hortus; Umbr. pihas, piatus, emps, 
emptus, etc. In the Nominatives Sg. of Latin i-stems, however, forms like 
sors and stirps beside sortis and stirpis are due to the analogy of dens, virtus, etc. 
(Victor Henry, Comp. Gramm Engl. transl., § 200, n. 4; Vendryes, Intens, 
init. 175; Lindsay, L. L. 182). In short, unattested Latin i// is not much 
more probable than unattested horf, Hence Lindsay (Short Hist, Gramm, 27) 
states tersely that “ syncope of the final syllable was a great feature of the 
Oscan and other Italic languages, but not of Latin”; cf. Buck, Grammar 
of Oscan and Umbrian, p. §9, §90. Compare also Hirt, Indogerm. Akzent, 41: 
“Im Umbrisch-Oskischen ldsst das (d. h. die stark exspiratorische Betonung) 
die Syncope der End- und Mittelsilben sicher exschliessen, wihrend im 
Lateinischen vorzugsweise die sweite Silbe des Wortes synkopiert oder ge- 
schwacht wurde.” See also von Planta, Gramm, I 228. 
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It is therefore, in an especia sense, ‘unattested’ syncope, and 
for that reason seems much less likely than Ritschl’s restor- 
ation of final d for the purpose of avoiding hiatus, which at least 
had the apparent support of contemporaneous official inscriptions. 
When we reflect how completely the Plautus MSS have preserved 
syncopated forms in connection with the enclitic -me, such as 
vidistin, certon (Schrader, De prosodia -ne, 13 f.), and further 
how faithfully they have retained the forms hésce, hosce, hasce 
before vowels, hz, his, hos, has before consonants,’ we cannot 
believe that a fully syncopated form zemp existed in the republican 
period without a single trace of this form being preserved in MSS 
and Inscrr. Still less can we believe that many such forms have 
been in frequent use and yet have gained no recognition whatever 
in Roman orthography. 

(2) The phenomenon under discussion is limited to a particular 
class of words, viz. weakly accented pronouns, conjunctions and 
particles (cf. also Birt, 1]. 1., 244, 249). On the other hand, ‘at- 
tested’ syncope is not so limited, but occurs both in strongly 
accented words like dic(e), diuc(e), vidistin(e), censén(e), tri- 
bundle), exemplaér(e), and in weakly accented words like hunc(e), 
tllic(e), atgue, neque, sive, poste, guin(e). Therefore the syncope 
theory is unable to explain the reason for this peculiar limitation, 
and the failure of other well-worn forms, like cé/er(e), trist(e), 
saép(e), impin(e), cirr(e), mitt(e), férr(e) to establish themselves 
in frequent use. Further, as Birt points out (I. 1., 242, 271), 
‘attested’ apocope occurs in Latin only after a few of the con- 
sonant sounds, viz. freely after ¢ (g) and m, 7 and /, occasionally 
after ¢ and v;’ there is, therefore, no place for a Latin emp, 


quipp, ind, etc. 


1 According to F. Schmidt, Pronom, demonstr. form. Pl., and Hermes, VIII 
478 ff., there are only seven or eight forms with the false retention of -ce in the 
Pl. MSS, and no such forms at all in the Terence MSS. 

2 In the well-known story told by Cicero, Div. II 84, in which Cauneas and 
cavé n[e] eas are represented as similar in sound, it is not certain whether we 
have merely a case of assonance due to the very similar sound of au and ave, 
just as Cicero (Or. 45,154) and Quintilian (I 5, 66) explain capsis roughly by 
cape si vis, or whether we have possibly a case of absolute identity due to 
the absorption of the é by the sonant # (semivowel #), which then becomes 
vocalized very much as in seu, meu,ceu, Such absorption is a different process 
from ordinary syncope, as is pointed out clearly enough by Vendryes, Intens. 
init. 177, 211; cf. Lindsay, L. L. 171. I have collected all the possible ex- 
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(3) The syncope theory does not make for a unified conception 
of the O. Lat. phenomenon; it does not promote the unity which 
is the true end of scientific study, but, on the contrary, produces 
much division and disruption. Thus it separates the weakening 
of simple z//e, inde, iste, (ecguis) entirely from the weakening 
of these words which is found with such exceptional frequency 
after a Brevis Brevians, and from the weakening which is well 
attested for the compounds périnde, subinde, éxinde (A. J. P. 
XXVII 426). Further, in its original form, it leaves dimoric zmmo 
(p. 18) wholly unexplained, and, as I have already observed 
(p. 22), it entirely disjoins the treatment of gutsguis, guisgue, 
ecquis, siguis, neguis, numguis, haecin from the treatment of the 
other pronouns.’ Finally, since those philologians who have ac- 
cepted the other syncopated forms required by this theory, have 
in almost every case found themselves compelled to reject syncope 
in the inflectional forms z//a and z/lud, the theory in practise 
violently separates Masc. Sing. z//e from Fem. Sing. z/a, Neut. 
Sing. z//ud, and Nom. Pl. Neut. z//a. 

The last mentioned consideration is conclusive. A theory, 
which proves to be destructive of genuine unity, is at variance 


with the first requirement of scientific truth, and may be con- 
fidently rejected in all its parts. Furthermore, the hypothesis 
of syncope, far from satisfying critical requirements, often con- 
travenes well-known facts in the development of the Romance 
languages from Latin. Thus we have no right to assume the 
suppression of the final syllable of z//a or immo either in vulgar 


amples of assonance between au and ave in Pl., and discussed them briefly in 
the Proceedings of the Am. Philol. Assoc. XX XVII (1906); absolute identity 
is improbable. 

1For an acute criticism of this disruptive treatment, see Professor Fay’s 
observations in A. J. P. XXIV 269. 

2 Cf. the following reviews, etc., of Skutsch’s Plaut. Forsch.: Leo, Deutsche 
Litteraturz. XIII (1892), 1432, and Plaut. Forsch. (1895), 292; Lindsay, Class. 
Rev. V1 403, and Cap. 26; Stiirzinger, ALL. VIII 461; Bersu, Berl. phil. 
Woch. XIII 176; “E. R.”, Lit. Centralbl. 1892, 1409; Hauler, Einl. z. Phor. 
49,n.3. Many of the reviewers expressed serious doubt also respecting the 
syncope of the Masc. Sings. //e, illic, iste, istic. Skutsch attempts to reply to 
these criticisms at considerable length in I'épa¢ (Géttingen, 1903, p. 120 ff.), 
and he rightly maintains that the syncope of the inflectional ending in i//e, i//a, 
which his critics have rejected, rests upon precisely the same evidence as the 
syncope of stereotyped forms like nempe, inde, dumque, which they have accepted. 
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Latin or in early Romance.’ For it is well known that, in all 
positions, the Romance languages have preserved the vowels 
a and a, in consequence of their greater resonance, more com- 
pletely than any other vowel-sounds. Hence Old French ele 
(tla) does not lose its final e and assume monosyllabic form 
(eZ) until the eleventh century,? and modern French e//e is still 
to the present day dissyllabic in singing and in the pronunciation 
of the stage. Finally, it should be clearly understood that those 
who reject the suppression or apocope of final e in z//e in no way 
call into question the existence of Latin stress-groups such as 
ille-sérvus, or deny that a final vowel becomes to a certain extent 
medial in these groups. Thus, in a restricted aud limited sense, 
the ¢ of z//e may be correctly called medial in the sound-group 
ille-sérvus, and phonetic laws leave no room for doubt that this ¢ 
was somewhat weakened and obscured in such cases through the 
following accent. Yet even if we consider the e of //e as slightly 
weakened through the operation of phonetic laws, it does not follow 
that it was ever suppressed or even very seriously diminished in 
common speech. Thus hundreds of Latin words, e. g. sap(z)ens, 
pect(o)re, dic(t)te, felic(z)ter, possess medial syllables which were 
undoubtedly slightly weakened in current pronunciation, but which 
are never suppressed in the colloquial language of the drama and 
are never counted as less than full syllables in dramatic metres, 


Addenda : 
A, J. P. XXVII 419.—Did the Greek rhythmici discuss merely the general 
elasticity of long and short syllables in certain collocations, or did they mean 
also to examine the primary assumption of ancient metric, viz. the rigid and 
artificial division of all syllables into the two classes, long and short, as I have 
assumed above after Christ (Rhein. Mus. XXIII 575 ff.) and others. Professor 
Goodell, Chapters on Greek Metric, 99 ff., argues forcibly that the rhythmici 
were directly concerned only with the former of these questions, and points 
out that even in Greek recitative verse a real, though limited, flexibility of 
syllabic quantities exists in spite of the inflexibility of the system. Yet for 
my argument it makes little difference whether the doctrine of the rhythmict 
is applicable to early Latin in the literal or only in the symbolical sense; it 
may well be that the Greek theorists never dreamed of syllables so divergent 
as those of the O. Lat. language. 


1As has already been stated, imm/(o) is not mentioned by Skutsch in his 
Forschungen, but is assumed as possible by some who accept his theory, e. g. 
by Fairclough in his edition of the Andria, Boston, 1go1, p. Ix. 

2Cf. H. Nicol in Encyclopaed. Britann®., Article ‘French Language’; 
Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue frangaise II § 530 f. 
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P. 428.—On the weakness of the first syllable of #//e and omnis, see also 
the conclusions of Professor Harkness, TAPA. XXXVI 86, o1 f.; on the 
forms s/e, sta, stud in later vulgar speech, cf. Neue I1* 402 f. and L. Miiller’, 
366; on Jos, Mis with aphaeresis in MSS, cf. Birt, Rhein. Mus. LII 
Erganzungsh. 173. 

P. 434.—Walde, Etymol. Worterb., s. v. (Heidelberg, 1906), still explains 
frustra as acc. pl. n. with original &, lengthened later through the influence 
of extra, etc., but this view seems unnecessary. On the other hand the 
quantity of Latin Acid (n. 3) should be connected with that of Greek ia. 


Y. ROBERT S. RADFORD. 
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III—NOTES ON THE SCHMALZ-KREBS 
ANTIBARBARUS. 


The editor is to be congratulated on arriving at the completion 

of the first volume of this important work of reference and on 
making substantial progress onthe second. The title page of the 
new edition bears the announcement of a “ genau durchgesehene 
und vielfach umgearbeitete Auflage.” Of the correctness of the 
second part of this title there can be no question, Vol. I (to Z) 
showing an increase of 69 pages, 57 new articles, Vol. I] (to Von 
Nihil), of 15 pages, 16 new articles." The correctness of the first 
part, however, can only be accepted with certain limitations. 
The careful revision of all the old articles, the addition of im- 
portant new ones, has won our lasting gratitude. On the whole 
the book contains much of superlative value, little regarding 
which there can be any question, a great deal in minor details 
that is open to criticism. For example, the usefulness of the 
book would be increased, if it met the not unimportant demand 
of accuracy in citation. This, it need hardly be said, is a sine 
gua non for the study of a particular usage 7” sz/u, as well as for 
subsequent quotation. In a work of such a compass some inac- 
curacies of this kind are to be expected, but the number of these 
is too large (see p. 53 f.). Two other matters of detail, consis- 
tency in capitalization and uniformity in orthography have not 
received the amount of attention to which they were entitled.’ 


1 Since writing the above the seventh part has appeared, extending to p. 288 
Persuadere,and showing an increase of 11 pages, 6 new articles. 

2 Such details were considered of sufficient importance to engage the editor’s 
attention in his revision of the Sixth Edition, as shown by the changes he has 
made, and may, therefore, call for passing remark here. The following may 
serve by way of illustration: one might conclude from the fact that on p. 165 
the reviser had changed Cic. Cat. M. to Cic. sen., and on pp. §71 and 650 also 
Cic. Sen. to Cic. sen., that he considered the latter the better form of refer- 
ence. Elsewhere, however, with a very few exceptions this treatise is always 
referred to as Cic. Cato. One would be in doubt also regarding the editor’s 
view of the correct form in citing Seneca’s works, as on p. 64 Sen. N. Q. was 
not changed at all, but on p. 494 we find it changed to nat. qu., on pp. 685, 
713, to nat. q. (cf. p. 797 q. nat.), but on pp. 499, 503, 526, 591 to n. q. and on 
p. 608 etc., II, p. 66 to nat. So also with Suet. Octav., which, pp. 67, 801, was 
changed to Suet. Aug. (pp. 636, 708 have both forms), but in general Octar., 
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There are many points that deserve a fuller and more special 
notice than the space available will permit. 
The following have been selected : 


DETAILS.' 


p. 321 Conditor urbis: for Liv. 34. 39. 5, where the expression 
does not occur, cite 3. 39. 4, Or 5. 49. 7, or 7. 1. 10. Cf. also 
Nepos Timol. 3. 2, Val. Max. 3. 2 pr., and sectae conditor, Sen. Ep. 
83, 9. 

p. 325 Conjfidere, das Objekt eine Sache; Liv. 21. 57. 12 
(= duci fidere) does not belong here. Refer to 23. 26. 10(=colli 
.. . fidere) or, better still, 4. 24. 4 (precibus tribunorum ... con- 
fidere). See the Thesaurus, s. v., which, however, refers to Liv. 
II. 24. 1! 

p. 327 Conformare, ohne Ablat.: cf. however, Cic. Fam. 1. 8.2 
ipse me conformo ad eius voluntatem. 

p. 335 Consciscere: sibi cannot, however, be omitted “gleich 
gut”, if Cicero’s and Caesar’s usage is to be the criterion; cf. 
Lexica of Merguet and of Meusel. Cf. also Friedersdorff, Liv. 
28, p. 122. 

p. 344 Consternare, hardly “viele Stellen aus Livius”, as 
Wolfflin, 1. c. cites only 3 passages, M. Miiller, 1. c. only 9. 


or Oct. was used; Justin, p. 751,etc., Iustin, p. 561, etc., but Just. 726, etc., 
and Lust. 703, etc. (p. 800, both Just. and Iust.); W6lfflin Comp. p. 733, etc., 
but Wélfflin Komp. 699, etc.; Riemann études, thus always in Vol. I, but 
Etudes in Vol. II, pp. 54, 116,117. Note also the metamorphoses through 
which Nagelsbach-Miiller Stilistik (9th ed., cited from p. 394) passes, on some 
pages being reduced to Nag. (6 different forms being used from p. 320-640). 
1For the writer’s detailed criticism of the first two parts of this Edition, 
cf. Class. Rev., XX (1905) pp. 218-222, and add: p. 138 Afogui: reference 
should be made to Neue II*, p. 639. (Here, it may be noted, Neue says: 
“Valerius Maximus ed. Halm nur alioguin”. In Kempf’s ed. aHiogui is read 
in 2. 3. 1: 4.1. ext. 5: 7. §. 1: 8. 1 damn.1: 8.9 ext. 1; 9. 6. Ext. 2 and 
ahoguin in 1. 5. 5: 2. 2. 9: 6.12; 3. 8 ext. 1: 6.5.7; 9.12 pr., i. e. each six 
times. A similar statement is made regarding Plin. Min. C. F. W. Miller, 
as Keil, reads only afiogui, except alioguin in Pan. 53.1). P. 219, 1. 4, Neue- 
Wagener® III, S. 510: ausim, Plin. Ep. 4. 4. 3 and g. 13. 25 (Fleckeisen), 
is omitted; p. 295 Cognominare, not in ‘‘ Partic. Perf.”: especially frequent in 
Plin, Mai.: cf. 3. 10: 11: 12: 23: 24: 49: $I, etc. p. 373 Crede mihi, stets 
bei Sen. rhet.: see, however, mihi crede, Contr. 2. 4. 4 (p. 196 K.), 2. 5. 9 
(p. 208 K.). On Aftare and Assuefacere, add, cf, also Bennett, Trans. Am. 
Phil. Assoc. 36 (1905) pp. 66 and 75 f. 
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Pp. 345 Consuescere, N. Kl. mit der Abl.: Plautus, however, 
uses both the simple abl. and the abl. with cum (cf. Lodge, Lex. 
Plaut. s. v.). The simple abl. was used by Ter. Ad. 666.’ 

p. 346, l. 22, Sen. epp. 99. 1: incorrectly cited for solito more. 

Boni consulo, schon bei Plaut., Truc. 429: also 13 other passages 
(cf. Lodge). For don consultet cf. also Sen. Ep. 75. 6. 

p. 348 Consultare: Liv. 25. 38. 4 (=38, 3) has, however, con- 
sulere. For this reason it does not belong here. Liv. 9. 9. 12 
does not contain an indirect question and therefore belongs to the 
preceding list. 

p- 349 Consurgere: “Berger Lat. Stil. 8 Aufl.” (uncorrected 
from the 6th Ed.) should be changed to 9 Aufl., p. 157. 

Contagium, zuerst bei Livius: the plural, however, is found in 
Lucr. 3, 471; 6. 1236, and in poets of the Augustan and Silver 
Ages. Whyrefer to Hildebrand’s Progr. and Kiihnast S. 394, 
as in the latter there is merely a reference to Hildebrand? The 
form contagio appeared as early as Plautus (Amph. 31) and Cato 
(R. R. 132, 2). 

p. 350 Contempte: the form contemptim was used by Plautus 
(Per. 547, Poen. 537), contemptius by Suet. Dom. 11 (a passage 
omitted by the Archiv ]. c. 

p. 352 Contentus mit einem Infinitiv: for “Seneca”, say, Sen. 
rhet. u. phil. 

P- 353 Conterminus: found earlier, however, in Ovid (Met. 
I. 774; 4.90; 8.553; 15. 315) conticesco, trans., found, however 
in Val. Fl. 3. 302. 

Pp. 354 Continere: Caes. civ. 3. 30. 5 has, however, simply 
castris. Liv. 31. 26. 6 (= urbe) does not belong here. 

Pp. 359 Contrahere, nicht in aliguo loco: see, however, Plin. 
N. H., 12, 122 i” manu. Contrario, Neue-Wagener*: add the 
page, II*, p. 878 and IV, p. 87.7. Val. Max. uses neither ex nor 
eé contrario, but e contraria parte, 7. 2. 5; 8. 9 ext. I. 

p. 360 Convalescere, fiir die Prap. a, kein Beispiel: cf. a solis 
ardoribus, Plin. N. H. 23. 54. 


1On the correctness of the Abl. in this citation cf. Bennett, Trans. Am. 
Phil. Assoc. 36 (1905), p. 76. 

2For ¢ contrario in the lists given add: Auct. Her. 1. 10.17; Sen. Benef. 
3, 13. 1; 21. 2; Clem. 1. 13. 4; Ep. 92. 19; 119. 12; 122, 2; 5: 124. 2; 
Plin. Mai. 2.64: 143; 31.33; 36.120 and many others; Quint. Io, 1. 19, and 
for ex contrario Sen. Ira 1. 13. 4; 3. 22.1; 41. 3; Benef.1. 11.6; Ep. 109. 4; 
120. 8; Plin. Mai. 6. 212; Quint. 7. 4.9; Gell. 9, 16, 7; Macr. Sat. 1.17. 22 
and cite 6. 3. 34 for 6. 3. 64. 
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p. 362, 1.6: Quint. 7. 1. 30 has, however, Ouid convenit ? 
p. 363 Conventio: after “ Livius” insert Sen. Phil. 

p. 366 Coguere, Kochen, Kommt erst .SP. L.: used, however, 
by Plautus (Lodge). Cf. also Ter. Ad. 847. The Archiv X, 
p- 289 should have been referred to on the figurative use of this 
word. 

Cor: for a more complete account of Plautus’ use of this word 
refer to Lodge, Lex. Plaut., s. v. instead to Lorenz Mil. 779, 
especially as the latter should be 786, not 779. 

p. 367 Cordatus, it should have been noted, is read by Ritschl- 
Schoell in Plaut. Most. 186. Cordate, wiederholt bei Plaut. is 
a slip, as Plautus uses this word only twice, as Lorenz to Mil. 
1088 (not 1079) himself says. 

p- 369 Corpulentus, bei Plautus, Z. B. Epid. 10: the statement 
is inexact, as this is the only example in Plautus (Lodge). 

p. 371 Corrugare frontem, Hor. Ep. 1. 5. 23: Here, however, 
Hor. says corruget naris, in S. 2. 2. 125 contrahere frontem, an 
expression used by Sen. Ira 2. 2. 5. 

Pp. 375 Crimen |. 1: cf., however, Cic. De Or. 1. 182. 
p. 376 Criminari (depon.): both Georges and Neue-Wagener, 


l. c. omit Plaut. Bacch. 783. 
p. 381 Cum: on Liv. 21. 43. 7 Wolfflin ad loc. and Archiv X, 


p. 31, should be cited. 
p. 382 Cumulatim: for additions to the Archiv VII, p. 498 


cf. Lease, Synt. and Style Prud., p. 52. 
p. 383 Cunctari: to the occurrences cited by Kiihnast and 


Draeger add Livy 31. 7. 5. 
Cunctus is used twice by Plautus in the singular (Most. 279 


and 1168). 

Cupere: a more complete statement regarding Plautus’ usage 
is bene velle, found 14 times, melius v. twice, and optime v., once 
(Lodge). 

384 Cupidus: Cicero, however, uses ¢. with zz and the abl. of 
the gerundive, Off. 1.154. Curva = Buch, schrift, nur poetisch: 
found, however, in Tac. Dial. 3 and 6, etc. (cf. Gudeman, p. xlvi). 

p. 386, Curare, 1. 3: for completeness of statement, cf. Lodge, 
Lex. Plaut. s. v. instead of Brix-Niemeyer. Landgraf, N. 601 d. 
is a better reference than Reisigs Vorles, S. 787. 

p. 388 Damnare: Suet. Calig. 27 = condemnare, and is cor- 
rectly cited on p. 319.’ 
1 With the Tac. passage cf. Lact. 7. 5. 26 damnare ad aeternam poenam. 
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p. 390 Dare: prandium dare, found as ¢arly as Plaut. Amph. 
665. The reference, Liv. 28. 5. 9, is incorrect; see recent edi- 
tions. For the use of dare with an infin. in Eccl. Lat., cf. Lease, 
Synt. and Style Prud., p. 36. To Drager II’, p. 367 f. add 
Quint. 6. 3. 100; II. 3. 125: 127. 

p. 394 Dearmare: Apul. Met. 5. 30, incorrectly cited; cf. 
Koziol, Stil Apul, p. 291. 

Debere is used by Plautus, however, with the infin. ; cf. Amph. 
39, Most. 321, Pers. 160. 

p. 397 Decertare, kommt bei Caesar ifter vor als certare: very 
true, inasmuch as Caesar does not use cerfare at all. 

Decessor, Cic. Scaur. 33 (welche Stelle man frither nicht 
kannte); it is cited, however, by Harpers’ Lat. Dict. (1879). 

p- 400 Dedecorus, nur bei Tac.: add, und nur zweimal (Gr. 
and Greef). 

p. 401 Dedere: Cic. ad Quint. Fr. 3. 5. 4 is a better reference 
than Off. 1. 71. 

Dedignari mit dem Infin.: found also in Tac. Ann. 2. 34: 45: 
and. 12. 37. 

p. 403 Deerrare, wiederholt der rhet. Her.: Marx, Index, 
however, cites only two. 

Defetisci: the word should follow defectio. Luce. bei Cic. 
fam. 12. 14. 7: Luce. for Lent. (as Synt®*., p. 286) and manere for 
permanere. 

p. 405 Deficere vita is found in Plaut. Asin. 609. 

p. 406, l. 8: Liv. 28. 28. 11 does not belong here. 

Defigere, Cic. de or. 1. 31: a reference uncorrected from the 
6th ed. It should be 3. 31. Note also oculis in terra defixis, 
Val. Max. 8. 7 ext. 7, but defixo in terram vultu, 6. 1. 7. 

p. 407 Defunctus = mortuus: found also in Vergil, Ovid, Val. 
Max. 3. 2. 7 and freq. in Justin. cf. also Ladewig, to Verg., Aen. 
9. 98. 

Dein, bei Liv. nie vor Vokalen: Liv. 38. 9. 9 must, however, 
be regarded as an exception to the above statement. Here there 
is a gap in the MSS, filled by a conjecture by M. Miiller and 
adopted by Zingerle, dein Aefolis, a reading in all probability 
correct. In general the growth and use of dein is to be compared 
with other words which owed their origin to similar forces as 
atque—ac, negue—nec. The Latin of the Silver Age is marked 
by the extensive use of the shortened form of each one of these 
words. Tacitus used afgue 312 times, but ac 893 times, Plin. 
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Min, afgue 74 times, but ac 172 times.'' A similar preference for 
nec over negue appears also in the writers of this age.’ So dein, 
which was used only once by Caesar,* (deinde = 9), in Cicero, 
at the most only times (= 4%, deinde= 570), was used by 
Livy 124 times (= 14%, deinde=771), but by Plin. Mai. I-VI, 
87 times (= 684, deinde= 39) and by Tacitus 121 times 
(= 66%, deinde = 63). So also before vowels: nec never thus 
used by Caesar, but rarely by Cicero, was freely used before 
a vowel by the writers of the Silver Age. In somewhat the same 
way dein was never used before vowels in early Latin (Archiv 
VIII, p. 443) nor by such writers as Rhet. Her., Cicero (exe. in 
Att. 5. 20. 1, before a proper name), Caesar, Sallust, or Tacitus. 
The correctness of the reading in Livy 38. 9. 9 is corroborated 
not only by the extension of the use of dein, but also by the use 


'Cf. further Lease, Studies in honor of B, L. Gildersleeve, p. 414 f. 
* Cf, further Lease, Class, Rev., XVI (1902) p. 212 f. 

5 It is read by Kiiblerin B. c. 1. 64, 1 and 74. 2, but Du Pontet (Oxford Text) 
reads deinde in the latter, and it should probably be read in the former also, 

*For the speeches and phil. works Merguet’s Lexica were used, Later 
texts, however, than those used by him reduce the number of occurrences of 
dein (e. g. Cael, 62, Cato §3) and increase those of deinde. 

5 Nepos and Sallust, on the other hand, use deinde and dein about the same 
number of times respectively; Val. Maximus follows Caesar, using deinde 
75 times, dein not at all, and Plin. Min. follows Cicero, deinde 79 times, dein . 
6 times. 

In regard to the position of deinde in the clause, it may be noted that, 
whereas Nepos always uses it in the first place, Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, 
generally, Plin, Min, used deinde 79 times in the first place, but 8 times post- 
positive, and, in contrast to these, Val. Max, used it 26 times in the first, but 
almost twice as often in the second (49), and more striking still, Justin used it 
only 11 times in the first place, but 104 times in the second, Dein was used by 
Nepos and Plin. Min, only in the first place, on the other hand Justin used it 
19 times in the first, and once (2. 11. 3) in the second, 

In regard to the use of deinde before a vowel or a consonant it may be 
remarked that whereas Sallust used deinde 27 times before a vowel and 20 
times before a consonant, this usage is reversed by Val. Maximus, who used it 
29 times before a vowel, but 46 times before a consonant, by Plin, Min., who 
uses it 18 times before a vowel, but 61 times before a consonant, and by Justin, 
who uses it 41 times before a vowel, but 81 times before a consonant. The 
contrast in the use of deinde before a consonant between Sallust (= 43%) and 
Plin. Min, (=77%) is striking. 

Livy, it may be noted, uses dein in every decade, 30-54-27-14. 

Neue- Wagener I1*, p. 672 omits for dein: Caes, B, C., 1.64. 1; 74. 2; Sall. 
lug. 76.3: 107. 2 (25. 2 is cited for 25. 5), Nepos Milt. 7. 2, Alc. 4. 7: Timoth, 
2.1: Plin. Ep. 7. 27, 8 (in 6, 20,12 C, F. W. Miller reads deinde, 
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of dein before a vowel in Nepos Timoth. 2. 1; (where it is read 
by Fleckeisen), Plin. Mai. 6. 174; 21. 176; 36. 137 (where it is 
read by Mayhoff), Plin. Min. 9. 36. 3 and Ad Trai. 79. 2 (where 
it is read by C. F. W. Miiller), and in Justin, 2. 11. 3; 15, 6: 
3 3. IL: 7.5; 18. 5. 9 (where it is read by Ruehl). (Variant 
readings: Nepos Timoth. 2. 1, Plin. Ep. 9. 36. 3, deinde, and 
various in the Plin. Mai. passages). 

Note also the use of dein brevi by Livy 21. 4. 2, but drevi 
deinde by Tac. agr. 8. 

Deitas: for further occurrences of this word cf. Lease, Synt. 
and Style Prud., p. 44. 

p- 412 Delicia, Vgl. Georges Wortformen, s. v.: to his list add 
Plaut., Poen. 365 and 389. 

p- 413 Demerere; instead of Lorenz zu Plaut. Pseud. 1169 cite 
Lodge Lex. Plaut. 

p. 415 Demorari: for Plaut. Merc. 874 (=commorare) cite 
Epid. 376 or Rud. 447. In the sense of “sich aufhalten” it is 
not N. but A. L. also: cf. Plaut. Rud. 447. 

Demordere, nur N. KI. beim Altern Plinius: cf., however, Pers. 
I. 106. 

Demori, used, however, by Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 124. 

p. 416 Demulcere: cf. also Gell. 16. 19. 6. 

Demum: cf. also Lodge Lex. Plaut. The statement, usually 
with ¢unc in Class. Lat., needs modification. Cf. Lease to Livy, 
XXII, 1. 1931. 

p. 423 Derivare, haufig bei Quint.: Bonnell (Index) however, 
cites only 4 (3 being in VIII, 3, 31-36). 

p. 427 Desinere: for its use with the Infin., cf. also Hist. Gr. d. 
lat. Spr. III p. 309 f. and Lease to Livy XXII, 1. 638. (Schmalz, 
Synt®. § 221 omits Pliny (cf. N. H. 2. 146), Curtius (cf. 8. 11. 21) 
and Quintilian (cf. 8. 5. 29 and 11. 3. 6). 

p. 428,1. 1: Liv. 7. 5. 7 (not 6): cf. Stacey, Archiv X, p. 62. 

Desperare, \. 9, - so weit Kraner: also Harpers’ Lat. 
Dict. 

p- 429, 1. 6 Sen. epp. 29. 4, has, however, the accus. of a person. 
Cf. also Flor. 4. 11. 10 desperavit a principe. 

p- 430 Destinare mit Infin. haufiger seit Livius ; cf. Ovid Met. 
8. 157. 

Destruere: add, Vgl. Drak, zu Liv. 2. 10. 10. 

p- 431 Deterere, found also in Gell. 15. 30. 1. 
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p. 432 Detrahere, with acc. and aé is found in Cic. De Off. 
3. 30, with acc. and dat., in Sen. ad Marc. 26. 2; vit. beat. 4. 3. 

p- 433 Deversari, Liv. 23. 8. 9 for 23. 8. 1 (correct also Har- 
pers’ Lat. Dict.). 

p. 439, l. 7: Cite also Archiv X, p. 82; 1. 18: the plur., how- 
ever, is also found in Quint. 9. 4. 28, ut diximus. 

p- 441 Dicio vom Plural nichts vorkommt; see Prud. Psych. 
221, Sym. II. 420, and add to Neue-W *. 

p. 442 Dictare, add: Vgl. Norden Kunstprosa, II. 954 f. 

p- 443, 1. 8, Ter. Andr. 381: here ac is bracketed by Dziatzko 
as also in Heaut. 760. 

Dies, 1.7: add Vgl. Wagener, Beitr. z. lat. Gr. (1905) p. 65 f. 
Dies est: cf. Quint. 5. 8. 7. Caes. civ. 3. 11. 1 is cited twice, 
once for noctes ac dies, once for nocte ac die. Here Kiibler reads 
noctem ac diem, in 3. 36. 8 diem ac noctem.' 

p. 445 Differt, impers.: found also in Ad Her. 2. 33; Hor. 
Sat. 2. 3. 166; Plin. Ep. 8. 17. 6. 

Difficile, Drager H.S.1, 106: for I*, 125; difficulter: Neue-W., 
l. c. omits Phaedr. 3 Poeta 29, Quint. 1. 3. 3; Prud. Cath. 7. 174. 

p. 448 Dignus, mit dem Genitiv: W6lfflin, |. c. and in Archiv 
13, p. 410, Schmalz, Synt*®. §86 Anm., also, cite Plaut. Trin. 
1153. The text here, however, is uncertain.’ Plautus uses 
dignus ut only once (Mil. 1140), but dignus gui 7 times and 
dignus with infin. 6 times (Lodge). With w#, “zweimal bei 
Livius” (= Drager, H. S. II’, p. 258, H. J. Miller to Liv. 
24. 16. 19): Fiigner, however, to Liv. 6. 42. 12, says “ eine Kon- 
struktion bei Livius haiifig.” It is to be regretted that no further 
passages were cited by Fiigner. At any rate, this construction 
is found at least “dreimal bei Livius”. Cf. also Luterbacher 
to 7. 35.4. 

1 Neue I, p. 1016, cites Liv. 7. 8.6 for postera die; here M. Miller reads 
postero die. To Neue’s list for postera die add: Sall. lug. 68.2; Vell. 2, 27, 2; 
Sen. Contr. 1. 5. 1; Curtius 4. 3.13; 10.8.5; Justin. 8.4; 10.8; 11,13. 1; 
15.3; 14.2.1; 15.4.5; 31.2.6. In his first decade Livy always says én 
posterum diem, except once, 6, 22,8. Justin, 11, 12. 16 says im posteram diem, 
Cf. also crastino die Livy, 3. 20. 4; 46. 8, and Lease, to Livy XXI, |. 100. 
For Livy’s usage add ¢x ea die 27. 38. 4; ex gua die 22, 10, 3; ad cam diem 
29. 1. 23; 16.4; ante cam diem 24, 22.6; for Justin, in cam diem 13. 1. § ; post 
cam diem 8. 5. 13. 

2 Here Goetz and Schoell, and Leo, read salu(e, Ritschl-Schoell, Brix*, and 
Lindsay read salutis. 

Schmalz, Synt*. § 329 says “nur bei Plaut., Liv., Quint.”. Drdger, 1. 1. cites 
also Ovid, Martial, and late writers, but omits Macr. 5. 17. 7. 
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For dignus with-the Infin. the Antib. as well as Drager, H. S. 
II’, p. 332, omit Sen. Contr. 9. 24.6; Exc. 9. 1; Ep. 77. 6; Gell. 
15. 18. I. 

p. 452 Directus: the article needs revision: all recent editions 
read derecta in Liv. 21. 19. 1, derectos in b. Afric. 26. 4, and 
disceptatio (see p. 455) in Liv. ro. 18. 7. 

p. 457 Disperire, unklassisch: found, however, in Lucr. and 
Catull. 

p. 460 Dissepire is, however, also found in Varro, L. L. 5. 162. 

p. 462 Distantia, also found in Vulg., Deut. 1. 17. 

p. 466 Diversus: Hor. Ep. 1. 18. 5 has-est huic diversum 
(=contrarium).’ For the superl. Neue-Wagener, II*, S. 227 
omit Suet. Cal. 51, 54, Vit. 1, and Tib. 66. For ditior, I1*, p. 185 
Prud. Per. 216, 312 is omitted. Lingua ditior may be first in 
- Macr., but divite lingua is found as early as Hor. Ep. 2. 2. 121. 

p. 470 Documento esse, Klass. nur Caes. Gall. 7. 4. 10: see, 
however, Caes., civ. 3. 10. 6. 

p. 473 Domi: Vgl. Archiv XIII, S. 307 f., 311 f., is to be added. 

p. 474 Donare and its uses deserve a note. 

p. 478 Ducere, |. 16: here Livy = Klass.! Classical illustrations 
are Caes. B. G. 1. 3. 2; 4. 30. 2 etc. (in 1. 23 Weyman-Landgraf = 
incorrect order of names). For ducere vitam cf. also Hor. Ep. 
17. 63, Verg. Aen. 2. 641. 

p- 480 Dum: for its use Walfflin Archiv X p. 368 f. and “J. L.”, 
in Rev. de Phil. 25 (1901), No. 1. should be cited. Dum=dum- 
modo, as well as dum ne, is worthy of a note. 

p. 481, 1. 10, M. Miiller, l.c., is a better reference, as he corrects 
Kiihnast’s list. Cf. also Riemann Etud?’. p. 18. 

p. 482 Duradilis is already found, however, in Ovid Her. 4. 89. 

Durare, ‘to harden’: cf. also Sen. Contr. 1. pr. 16, and Ep. 
95. 18. 

p. 486 £cce with acc.: cf. Sen. Ep. 15. 9 and add this passage 
to the Archiv V p. 24. 

p. 491 Efficaciter, Seneca: should be, Sen. rhet. und besonders 
Sen. phil.; cf. also Val. Max. 6. 9. 2 and 21. 1 ext. 1; Plin. N. H. 
20. 217; Quint. 5. 13. 25 (examples not cited by Neue II*, p. 688). 

p. 492 Efficere ne, Cic. Att. 6. 1. 16: Draeger, II’, 291 omits 
this passage as also Cic. Rep. 1.67; Fin. 4. 10; Val. Max. 3. 4. 2; 


1 Neue- Wagener II, p. 880 omits for ex diverso Sen. Contr. 7 pr. 7; Plin. 
N. H. 4. 84; 16. 241 (e diverso very common), Ep. 7. 65; Curt. 4. 4. 7 and cites 
Sen. brev. vit. 8, 1 for 7. 10. 1. 
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Sen. Tranq. 8. 4; 16. 4: ad Helv. 18. 9: Vell. 2. 34. 3; Tac. 
Agr. 6. 

p. 494 Agere: add. Vgl. Archiv XII, S. 144, Riemann Etud?’, 
S. 269, und Lease, Am. Jour. Phil. XXI (1901) p. 449 f. 

p. 495 Zgredi urbe: cf. Lease to Liv. I. 1. 1058; with finidus, 
M. Miiller, Liv. 35. 4. 4 (crit. note, p. X). For the accus. cf. also 
Val. Max. 2. 6. 10; 3. 3 ext. 2. Three references were uncor- 
rected from the 6th ed.: Egredi urbem (for abl.) Liv. 22. 55. 8, 
and Quint. 4. 1.61 4. fortum (for abl.) and 11. 2. 13 £. dimen 
(for ultra 

p- 497 Elabi vita: cf., however, Sen. Ep. 77. 10. 

p. 500, 1. 2 Greenough: add, Harv. Stud. I, p. 97; 1. 3, change 
1, n, m, to 1, m, m, and add: Vgl. Wilkins Cic., De Or. I. 163 
(p. 153) und Archiv XI pp. 443, 583, XII p. 138. 

Elevare oculos: Sen., Benef. 1. 3. 1 and Tranq. an. 1. 9, however, 
uses adversus. 

p. 505 £x oder Em: cf. also Am. Journ. Phil. X XVII (1906), 
p.90f. Livy 22. 6. 3 was incorrectly repeated from the 6th ed.; 
cf. Archiv VI, p. 36 and recent editions. 

p. 506 Exervis: found in Sen. phil. also (Thyest. 176). 

Enixe, with petere; erst seit Sen. phil. (as in 6th Ed); cf. Plaut. 
Trin. 652, where G. and Sch. and Leo read enixe expeto. 

p. 507 Zxs Quint. 8. 3. 33, Sergius: cf., however, the editions 
of Halm and Meister ad /oc. as also Quint. 2. 14. 2. 

£o, Kiihnast S. 84: here but one example is given and Draeger, 
Synt. Tac. S. 26 is cited for Tac’. S. 30. Liv. 28. 27. 12, omitted 
by Kiihnast and cited by Schmalz, has guo, not eo, in M. Miil- 
ler’s ed. 

p- 510, 1. 5, Neue-Wagener II* p. 962 f. should be cited. 

p- 512 Eripere carcere, Sen. Polyb. 14, 4: here, however, 
Hermes reads carceri (cf. crit. note). 

p. 516 Escendere, Liv. 26. 48. 5: ascendisset, however, is used. 

p. 517 Esse: for Zst with infin. cf. Lease, Synt.and Style Prud. 
Pp. 37 where five occurrences found in Prud. are not cited by the 
Archiv referred to. Cf. also erat videre Macr. 7. 7. 14. 

p. 519 Essentia: Aug. C. D., XII. 2: novo nomine iam nostris 
temporibus usitatio is worth recording. 

Pp. 522, 1. 4 -gue ... -gue: cf. Lease, Livy, §49.e. The com- 
bination is also used by Sen. Clem. 1. 16. 5: 2. 1. 3 Plin. Min. 8. 
6. 14 and Macr. 5. 22. 10: Som. Scip. 1. 14. 6: 16. 19. 
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p- 528 Evadere: uncorrected from the 6th ed. are: Liv. 31. 
33. 5 for 21. 33. 5; 33- 28. 4 for 33. 28. 3; 27. 33. 6 for 27. 23. 6. 
With the Accus.: found also in Plin. Ep. 1. 12. 11. 

p- 529 Evalescere, Archiv I, p. 473: add to the passages there 
cited Stat. Silv. 5. 2. 79, Claud., Rapt. Pros. 3. 92. 

p. 530 Evellere; Cic. De Or. 1. 230 has, however, ex intimis 
mentibus, and belongs here no more than it did in the 6th Ed. 

p. 531 Exacerbare: the Antib. here, as also the Archiv X 
p. 78, cites Liv. 28. 6. 17 for 29. 6. 17. 

p. 531 Exactus, KI. nicht: i.e. except in poetry. Plin. Mai. 
(17. 251) also uses it. 

p. 534 Exarmare, Seneca: for Sen. rhet. u. Sen. phil. 

Exaudire, Liv. 31. 5,7: here M. Miiller reads precationz an- 
nuisse (cf. Drak. ad /oc.). 

Excedere loco, Liv. 36. 10. 15: for 36. 10. 14, belonging, 
however, under /fizzbus. So also, p. 535, 1. 2 the citations for the 
accus. have crept in from egredz, but in the passages cited here 
(1. 29.6; 3. 57. 10; 22. 55. 8) urbe is used in the latest texts.’ Sen, 
Ep. 77. 10 does not belong here either, as it does not have vita 
excedere, but vita elabi. For exc. provincia cf. Liv. 10. 18. 1; 
Italia, 10. 2. 3; 37- 49. 73 39-54-13; 42. 36.7; 48.4; Macedonia, 
45, 32. 6; curta 42. 26. 51; urbe 31. 17. 3. Cf. also ¢empilo, 29, 
19. 3; 39. 5. 6 but ex femplo, 26. 30. 11; 37. 52.9. Excedere 
modum : cf. also Sen. Contr. I, pr. 22; Val. Max. 1. 6. 3: 8. 13 
ext. 1; Plin. Trai. 116. 2. 

p. 546 Eximere obsidione: Liv. 27. 22. 3 should be 37. 52. 3; 
cf. also 37. 26. 13: 9. 21. 3; 24. 41.6; 36.13.1. Eximere servi- 
tute: cf. also Liv. 34.52.12. Exim. aliguem alicui ret: cf. Sen. 
Ira 3. 25. 3. 

p. 550. Lxpedire ab occupatione is found, however, in Cic, 
Att. 3. 20. 2 (Purser). 

p. 553 Experire ut ne, Cic. de or. 2. 16: here, however, Wilkins 
(Oxford Text) reads experire illud ut ne. 

p- 554 Eaplere, Liv. 7. 30. 15; here, however, M. Miiller reads 
tra expleri. 

Pp. 555. xponere in mit acc., Caes. civ. 1. 31. 3; here, how- 
ever, Kiibler has z# terra, as also in civ. 3. 23. 2 (for which Antib’. 
cites Liv. 3. 23. 2). Praemium ponere: for Liv. 3. 24. 2 (wrong 


1It may be noted, e. g. that M. Miiller, Liv. Anh. II. p. 154 (1878) had cited 
for urbem 23. 1. 3, but in the Teubner Text (1899) he reads wurde. 
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reference) cite 29. 6. 15; cf. also Verg. Aen. 5. 292 and 486. On 
p. 556 Exponere in aliquid: Sen. de cons.ad Pol. 93: for 9.7? 
Here, however, Hermes reads ad (See crit. note ad /oc.). 

p. 570, 1. 2: Cf. also Archiv III, p.177 f. Regnier, Lat. Aug. 
p. 27 and, for additional examples, Lease, Synt. and Style Prud. 
§ror, d. 

p. 577 Fama; Plaut. Trin. 186 has maledicas famas ferre: 
this is the reading of Brix and Leo, but not of G. and Schoell and 
of Lindsay. 

p. 582. Fastigium, bildlich: also used by Sen. Ep. 76, 31. 

Fatum: cf. also Liv. 3.7. 10 fato sunt functi and Val. Max. 
2. 10. 3. 

p- 583. Favorabdilis, used by Plin. mai also. 

p. 587 Ferro et igne: cf. also Sen. Ep. 7. 4. Sen. de const. 2. 2 
has, however, igne ac ferro. 

p. 591 Figere: in terram is the reading, however, of Zingerle 
and M. Mueller (1902) for the passages cited in Livy. (Cf. M. M. 
Crit. note to II, 65. 3). M. Miiller’s text has, however, clavos 
fixos in templo, 7.3.7 and spolia in aede fixa, 10. 2.14. Note 
also that Justin, 21. 4. 7, says im crucem figitur. 

Pp. 595 Fine, prap., Liv.: it would be well to cite a passage, as 
Livy is not mentioned by either W6lfflin or Schmalz, 1. c. 

p. 597 Flagrare: Liv. 24. 26.3 and 40. 15.9 (not 5) have, 
however, conflagrare, and belong five lines below. 

p- 599 Fluctuare: Hense in Sen. Epp. 52. 1, however, reads 
Jluctuamur, in Epp. 111. 14 ftuctuatur. Add: Vgl. Neue- 
Wagener IV, p. 147. 

p. 600 Flumen: Cf. also Lease, Livy §61, a and to J, 1. 86; also 
Archiv XIV, p. 427. 

p. 603 Forsan, im b. Afr. 45. 2 liest Wolfflin /forsttan: not, 
however, in the Kiibler-W6lfflin Ed. (1896) and in the Archiv 
X (1898), p. 59." 

Forsitan, bei Cic. auch den Konj. Imperf. u. Plusq., z. B. de 
or. 2. 189 u. off. 1. 112: the exception to the primary sequence 
in these two passages, it may be remarked, is more apparent than 
real. As a matter of fact the plupf. subj. used in both of these 


1 Forsan; Neue-Wagener II*, p. 604, and IV, p. 149 omit Phaedr. 2. 4. 7; 
Lucan 2. 175; 5. 93; 8. 856; 9. 63; 474; 865, Sil. 10. 307; 400; 12. 261; 
15. 341; 16. 433, Val. Flacc. 1. 170; 712; 2. 151; 7. 129; 8. 423, Mart. 
4.14.13; 5. 28. 8; 60.8; 7. 68. 2; 10. 75. 7; 12. 5. 4, Juv. 6. 14; 12. 125 
Macr. 1. 13.1, Juvencus, Praef. 22; I, 33; III,616: IV, 140, Tert. De Spect. 1 
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passages is that of an unreal condition, from which it follows that 
forsitan need have no influence on either the mood or the 
tense. The two other passages cited by Merguet’s Lexica (Qu. 
Rosc. 47, Verr. II. 159) contain videretur, i. e. a potential of the 
past. So, also, the impf. in Ovid Met. 11. 760, Livy 32. 21. 1, 
and the pluperf. in Livy 33. 25. 6 are to be accounted for, i. e. as 
unreal conditions. For the pluperf. cite Livy 3. 25. 9, and for 
the impf. Ovid Met. 7. 753 and Quint. 3. 7. 24. Why was Blase, 
Hist. Gr. III, p. 159, not referred to? 

Forsitan with fut. indic.; cf. also Ovid A. A. 1. 483; 2. 286; 
Sen. Ep. 47. 2; Lucan 9. 869; 10. 364; Quint. 10. 2. 10; with 
the res. indic.; cf. also Lucan 9. 877; Sen. Suas. 7. 2; with the 
perf. indic. Val. Max. 4. 1 ext. 3. Cf. also Blase, Hist. Gr. III, 
Pp. 143. 

p. 604 Fortasse an is found, however, twice in Apul. (cf. Hilde- 
brand to Met. 9. 5). 

Fortassis: is especially common in Plin. Mai. and St. Augus- 
tine.’ 

p. 610 Frugalis: Sen. exc. Contr. 6. 2 has both frugalior and 
Srugalissimus ; Sen. Ep. 97. 9 frugalior. Fruitus sum: Sen. 
Ep. 93. 9 is omitted by Neue-Wagener, p. 542. 

p. 612 Frugi: a genitive or a dative? many attempts have 
been made to solve this problem. Schmalz, here, and Wolfflin 
(Archiv IX, p. 105) regard the question as still unanswered.’ 


1 Fortassis: Neue-W. I1%, p. 605 omits: Sen. Contr. 10. 4. 25; §. 7; exc. 
10. 5; Stat. Achil, 1. 1. 666; Plin. Mai. 2. 82; 118; 127; 25. 22; 28. 123; 
30. 97; $2. 152; 33. 124; 36. 4; 132; 37.145; Aug., C. D.,(Domb.) I, pp. 
45.7; 109.6; 111. 20; 278.4; 280.31; 326.15; 543.11; II, pp. 141. 14; 
156. 24; 474.5; also Ep. 261. 5. Apul. Met.9. 5. Purser reads /fortassis in 
the Oxford text, but says in crit. note: “forma dubia”’. 

A decision is difficult, it need hardly be said, because certain passages 
point unquestionably to a genitive function, others toa dative. For an im- 
portant discussion of the subject Roby, Lat. Gram. II, p. xlviii should be con- 
sulted. In addition to the writers referred to by the Antibarbarus, it may be 
stated that Delbriick (Vergl. Gram. III p. 409) and Lindsay (Lat. Lang. p. 407) 
regard it, as did Roby 1. c, and Draeger (I? p. 438), as a dative, but Riemann 
(Rev. de Phil., 1890, p. 66), Riemann et Goelzer (Gram. Comp. p. 129) and 
Brix-Niemeyer (to Plaut. Capt.® p. 956) maintain that it is a genitive. As 
indicative of a genitive function I have noted the following passages: Plaut. 
Trin. 321 mec probus est, nec frugi bonae; Ter. Heaut. 580 hominis frugi et tem- 
perantis, Cic. Att. 4. 8. 3 permodestus ac bonae frugi Gell. 6.11.2 hominem nihilé 
rei neque frugis bonae, id. 2. 23. 18 servus bonae frugi, and these passages should 
be compared with those cited by Roby as pointing to a dative function for 


this word. 
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Fugere, der Imperf (sic /) fuge mit einem Infin., Cic. de orat. 
3. 153, Att. 10. 8. 5, off. 3. 26: it should be noted, however, that 
not one of these citations is appropriate. 

p. 613 Fulmen, “de caelo tangi, s. Drakenberch zu Liv. 26. 
23. 5”: D’s. list, however, is far from complete; cf. Lease to 
Livy I, ]. 95. 

p. 617 Fungi diem: the expression is also found in Just. 
19. 1. 1, morte fungi in Ovid, Met. 11. 583. 

p- 619 Gaudere, Quint. 5. 12. 22; reference inappropriate ; 
cite instead 2. 1. 5. 


-p. 625 Gestire mit Infin.; Merguet, Lexica, cites two in Cic. — 


Phil., but none in the speeches. Cf., however, Cic. Phil. 4. 14; 
Mare. 10. See also Att. 4. 11. 1. 

p- 628 Gnarus, nur bei Tacitus passiv: found, however, in 
Curtius, 10. 2. 10 rex satis gnarus. 

p. 632 Gratia, last line, “Vgl. Archiv I, 169”: for Quintilian’s 
usage WoOlfflin refers to Bonnell’s Lexicon. The list of occur- 
rences given there is, however, far from complete.’ 

p. 638 Habentia: cf. Non. Marc., p. 172 (Lindsay). 

p. 643 Haditare, trans.; cf. M. Miiller Liv. II. Anh., p. 159. 

p. 644 Hac (parte), nicht klass.; cf., however, Cic. Leg. 1. 14; 
Caes. B. C. 1. 45.6; 2. 2. 3- 

p. 645 Haerere; cf. also M. Miiller, Liv. II. Anh., p. 145, and 
for the dative add: Sen. De Cons. 1.1; De Tranq. An. 1. 11; 
Benef. 1. 12. 2; Epp. 41. 5; 82.5; 100. 12; Plin. ad Trai. 95; 
Pan. 24. 3. 

p. 649 Hic... illic: also found in Vell. 2. 49. 2. 

p. 652 Hine ... illinc: both the Archiv, |. c., and the Anti- 
barbarus omit for Livy’s use, 2. 11.9; 29.9; 6. 33-9; 10. 31. 6; 
as also Val. Max. 4. 7. 7; 6. 9. ext. 7; 7. 4. 4; 8 15.8; Liv. 
3. 55.6; hinc ... hinc Val. Max. 3. 8. 3; atque illinc, Liv. 
30. 8. 4, and Sen. brev. vit. 12. 3; cf. also Ainc... illinc Vell. 
2. 84. 2; Sen. De Ira III, 28. 1. 

p. 654 Hoc=huc: read by Wolfflin Liv.’ 21. 43. 13 (cf. also 
Archiv VII, p. 332). 

'C. Subst. add also: 2.11.3; 3.5.11; 6.93; 8.35; 53; 4. 2.17; 19; 67; 
128; 5. 12. 5; 6. 5. 6; 8. 3. 54; 72 (di5); 9. 2. 66; 10. I, 23; 129; 2. 27; 
12. 2.25; 5.1; 11.8 ( = 21). 

C. Verbis, add also: 1.5.42; 3.1.3 2.2: 4.1.2; § pr. 1; 13. 40; 6. 34.4; 
8.3.73 733 9 1-43 2133-703 4.31; 4.127 10.1.7; 2.23; 11. 3. 143(=17). 

Val. Maximus’ usage, which is omitted is also striking: gratia 25, but 
causa 12, 
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Hlodiegue =noch heutzutage, nicht vor Vellejus: this state- 
ment is also found in Draeger, II’, p. 46. There are two possi- 
ble examples in Sen. Contr. 1. 1. 15 (p. 75, K.), and 7. 1. 18 
(p. 307, K.). To Draeger and the Antibarbarus add: Vell. 2. 
61.3; Val. Max. 2. 2.6; 4.4.2; 5.6.2; 7. 2 ext. 2. 

p. 657 Honor oder honos: it is noteworthy that whereas Livy 
always used honos (exc. 4. 8. 7), Quintilian and his pupil Pliny 
always used honor (exc. Quint. 3. 7. 22). Plin. Mai., on the other 
hand, preferred honos. 

p- 659 ad horam, Sp. L.: but see Sen. N. Q. 3. 16. 2. 

p. 661 Hortatus,im Sing. nur im Ablat.: but see Macr. Sat. 
7. 5. 5 hortatut. 

p. 662 Hosticus: cf. also Drak. to Livy, 36. 43. 6. 

p- 663 Aluc atgue illuc is also found in Vell. 2. 21.1.1 Auc 
mit Gen.: cf. also Val. Max. 3. 7. 1 d; 8. 1. Absol. 6. 

p. 664 Humane, Kompar.: found also in Cic. Tusc. 3. 64 
(omitted by Merguet). 

p. 675 Jdoneus: with zm and accus., also found in Sen. Contr. 
I, 2. 14; 10. 4. 16, and Quint. 6. 3. 15. 

Igitur’: for a complete statement of Livy’s usage cf. Lease, 
Livy Intr. §48 c. The frequency of the use of igzfur as the 
introductory word of a sentence is a characteristic feature of the 
style of Justin, being used thus 75 times,’ and is common also in 
Curtius (50 times). 

p. 676 Jgnarus mit Genitiv, nur Sall. und Ovid.: see, however, 
Verg. Aen. 10. 705. 

p. 677 lgnorabilis, bei Plautus Pseud. 571 L.: not, however, 
in the text of Lorenz’, Leo, or Lindsay. 


1To the Archiv XII, p. 248, add: Ame e¢ illuc, Sen. Dial. 10. 7. 10; 12.6 
Ep. 74. 3; 4uc atgue illuc Sen. Dial. 2.11.7; Tac. Hist. Ann. 10. 24; Hist 
1,85. 17; and for Livy 7. 34. 23 cite 7. 34.13. ‘‘Oft bei Tac.” is only 10 
times ! (cf. Gr. and Greef.). 

2 For omissions in Quintilian’s usage noted by Neue-Wagener and Bonnell’s 
Index cf. Lease, Class. Rev. XIII (1899), p. 130, and Am. Journ, Phil. XXI 
(1904), p. 452. To Neue II, p. 975, add also Nepos, Att. 3.3; Val. Max. 
1.8.10; 2.7.6; 4.1 ext.8; 6ext.3; 7ext.1; 5.3.2b; 4.6; 6.2 ext. 1; 
7.4 ext. 3; 5.2; 8.1 abs.3; 9. 3.8; Sext.1; 6.3; 12.7; 14pr. Sen. Ep. 8. 2, 
18; Plin. Ep. (author not cited) 1. 19. 2; 2.6.7; 3.1.12; 15.2; 4. 6. 3; 
5. 1.9; 7. 32. 6; 27. 1; 28.3; 8.2. 4; 10.2; 14.18; 15.2; 9.1.43 24; 
Pan. 3.1; 5.6; 30.5; 37.6(=19 for Pliny). Varro(R. R. and L. L.) used 
igitur in this way 22 times. 

3 No examples of this usage of Justin or Curtius are cited by Neue-Wagener. 
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p. 680 Lilectamentum, nur Apul. apol. 98: but see apol. 102. 

Mllicitus: also found in Lucan, Val. Flacc. and Statius. 

p. 681 Jilucet: Cicero, however, uses /ucet of a star in Rep. 
4.16. Add: Vgl. M. Miiller zu Liv, 1. 28. 2. 

p. 683 /mbecilius, Neue-Wagener* II S 164: the Seneca refer- 
ences here need revision: de Ira 3. 11. 1 is cited for 3. 10. 4; 
tranq. an. 17. 3 is omitted ; not found in Hermes’ ed. at the pas- 
sages cited are: de Ira 2. 10. 2; trang. an. 15.9 and 17; Cons. 
Helv. 7. 3 and 11. 2; in Clem. 2. 6. 4 Hermes reads zmébecillos 
not zmbecilles. 

p. 689 Jmpavidus: Liv. 39. 50. 8 (an adv.) is cited twice ; 
change one to 21. 30. 2, (an adj.). To “Sen. de v. beat.” add the 
passage, 8. 2. 

p- 691 Jmperare mit dem Infin. Act.: in Tac. only in ann. 
2. 25 and 15. 28 (Gr. and Greef). 

p- 693 /mpetus, der Abl. plural kommt nirgends vor: see 
however, Lucr. 1. 293 (Munro). 

p- 694 Jmplere : Liv. 27. 22. 12 is incorrectly cited, as here com- 
plere is used. A much more complete list than that here given 
is found in M. Miiller, Liv. I’, Anh., p. 182, and should have 
been cited. According to M. Miiller’s lists the Abl. is used but 
3 times with persons, leaving 22 for its use with abstract words. 
Cf. further Lease to Livy, I, 1. 61. Draeger, H. S. I’, p. 558 is 
also to be corrected. On p. 695 the statement is made that 
“alle iibrigen Komposita von plerve werden mit Abl. Kon- 
struiert.’’ Cf., however, explere with a Gen. in Verg. Aen. II, 


586. 
p. 696 Jmplicitus morbo: found also in Liv. 23. 40. 1. On 


implicare with a dative cf. Bennett, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 36 
(1905), p. 69." 

Imponere in aliquid or in aligua re; Neue-Wagener II*, p. 
935 f. should be referred to. With zmponere in naves, Curt. 9. 8. 3 
compare imp. navibus, Just. 18. 5. 5; 39- I. 4. 

p. 697 Jmpos, Stellen bei Haustein, S. 37: to his list add 
Plaut. Truc. 832, Prud. Cath. 9. 53, Psych. 585, Lact. De Ira Dei 
21. 3, and cite Plaut. Cas. 629 for 514, Truc. 828 for 789. 

p. 700 /mpurare, zuerst bei Isidor: see, however, Prud., Per. 
10, IgI. 


1Neue III’, p. 524, omits under implicatus, Nepos Dion 1.1, under impli- 
citus Iustinus 40, 1. 2 and Curtius 7. 7. 7. 
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p. 701 J/mputare, Ovid. nur heroid. 6. 102 u. Met. 2. 400: also 
found, however, in Met. 15. 470. This verb is also found in Val. 
Max., Plin. Mai., Mart., and Juv., later in Prud. Cath. 7. 133. 

p. 707 Jucedere: the order of the passages in Livy from 2. 7. 1 
to 3. 59. 1 do not correspond to the order of the words men- 
tioned. For cupido cf. 24. 13. 5, for indignatio 3. 60. 8, and for 
maestitia 29. 3. 9. 

p. 708 Jucertus mit dem Genitiv, Haustein, S. 30: add to his 
list Liv. 9. 43. 4 Curt. and Tac. (cf. Luterbacher to Liv. 4. 23. 3). 

p. 711 Jncepi: also found in Plaut. Amph. 7, Cas. 164, Men. 
435, Truc. 465, 467. 

Incitamentum, bei Liv. 21. 44. 9: but not in recent editions. 

p. 713 Jncogitams, nur Ter. Phorm. 155: found also in ib. 
499, and Auson. Per. 15. 

p. 714 Jnucompositus, erst bei Livius: Cf., however, Verg. G. 
I. 350. 

p. 716 Jnconveniens, zuerst Quint.: but found in Phaedr. 3. 
13. 6, Sen. Vit. beat. 12. 3. 

p. 718. Jucumbere: with Liv. 44. 36. 5 scufis contrast 35. 5. 7 
in scuta; with rhet. Her. 1. 18, Val. Max. 3. 2. ext. 1, Sen. tranq. 
an. 16. 1, Tac. Ann. 2. 17, gladio contrast Vell. 2. 70. 2, Val. 
Max. 3.2. 14, 72 gladium ; and compare ferro, Phaedr. 3. 10. 33 
with pz/o Sen. Ep. 36.9: im unum locum Liv. 27. 40.6 with in 
alteram partem, Sen. ad Marc. 5. 4. 

p. 723 Jndigere: the abl. is also used by Sen. Benef. 3. 35. 3; 
6. 27. 1; Epp. 9. 1; 14. 17; 52.3; the gen. with zudzgens in 
Benef. 1. 15. 3, and Ep. 85. 20. 

p. 724. Jndignari Vgl. Drager, H. Synt. II. S. 393: to his 
list add Quint. 10. 1. 101. With the Infin.: also used by Quint. 
and Juv., with sz: also by Mart. 9. 7. 34. 

p. 729 Ex industria, seit Livius: see, however, Plaut. Poen. 
219. Ob industriam, “Ofters bei Plaut.”: used by him, how- 
ever, only twice (Cas. 276, 805). 


1Plautus uses de industria, however, three times (Asin. 212, Aul. 420, 
Cas. 278). 

Livy, in the 3d decade used de industria 11 times, but ex ind. only twice 
(add 25. 15.9 to M. Miiller 2. Liv. 1.19.6). For this expression Quintilian’s 
model was Livy rather than Cicero, using ex ind. 8 times, but de ind. only 
once (9. 4. 144). Val. Max. (K.), however, used only de industria (1. 8 ext. 2; 
7.3.2; 4ext.2; 6.gext.5; 8.2.15; 3) or industrie (7.5.4; 8.15 pr). Sen. 
rhet. used de ind. in Contr. 2. 7.5; 7. 4.6; 9. 2. 27, ex ind. in g pr. 3; 10 pr. 
16. Sen. Phil. also used both forms, de ind. Ep. 114.15; ad Polyb. 5. 4; ad 
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p. 730 Jnermis: Neue II*, p. 151, cites for Livy only 29. 4. 7; 
add also 6. 10. 5; 10. 35. 10; 32. 24. 6, and Val. Max. 7. 3. 3; 
Iustinus 12. 11. 8; on p. 152, for semiermis, 22. 50.4; 25. 19. 143 
27. 1. 15; 30.6.7; 31.41. 10; 36.19. 19. Semermes is used in 
31. 4I. 10. 

p. 737 nfinito, Quint. 11. 3. 4 (reference as in 6th ed.), but 
infinite is read by Halm and Meister. 

Infitias : cf. neque injfitias eo, Quint. 3. 7.3; 4. 2.67; 7 pr. 4 
and ec injitias eo Macr. 3. 16. 5. 

p. 742 Jmgredi, von Livius nur im eigentlichen Sinne; cf., 
however, 38, 54. 2, and Drak. ad Joc. 

p- 743 luhonorabilis is read, however, in Cic. fam. 5. 21 by 
Purser (Oxford text). 

p. 747. Jniurium est, Vgl. Brix zu Plaut. Mil. 436: to his list 
add Cist. 103 and 374. 

p. 751 Jnqguies, “erst Sp. L., Vgl. Archiv IV S. 403”’, where, it 
may be added, its use in Plin. N. H. 14. 142 is cited, but omitted 
here. 

p- 752 Jnscientiam, Liv. 22. 25. 12: this reference (= inscitia) 
was uncorrected from the 6th Ed. 

p. 760 Jnusuper as a preposition with accus. is also found 6 
times in Vitruv., and with guzdus in 5. 1.9, guo in 10. 15. 4 (Nohl). 

p. 759 Jnusuetus, nicht bei Cic.: found, however, in Cic. Att. 
2. 21. 4. 

p- 761 De Jntegro: already in Ter. (Ad. 153, Heaut. 674).' 

p. 764 Jntentus: a note regarding its usage might well have 
been given; (cf. Jacobs to Sall. Cat. 6. 5, M. Miiller, Liv. II, 
p. 151, Friedersdorff to Liv. 26. 39. 21, Drager to Tac. Ann. 
I. 31. 7; 2.5. 5 Steele, Am. Journ. Phil. XXVII (1906), p. 292). 

p. 765, 1. 10: Liv. 1. 8. 5, and 22. 16. 7 do not belong in the 
category here given. In l. 18, for Reisigs Vorles. S. 730, cited 
ed. of Schmalz and Landgraf, p. 718. 

p. 768, |. 2, Vgl. Drager, H. Synt. I, S. 516: to the list there 
given add Liv. 8. 14. 8. 


Helv. 2. 5, ex ind. Ep. 100.6; so also Suet. ex ind, Tit. 9; Dom. 19, Claud. 
38, but de ind, Claud. 33, Galba 19; and Macr., de ind. 1. 10. 21; 5. 1. 18, but 
ex ind. 2.1.15; 6.9.13. Curtius used only de industria (11 times). 

1 For its use in Livy, cf. Lease to Livy I, 1. 635 (Friedersdorff Liv. 28, Anh., 
p. 115, does not give a complete list). Livy also uses ad integro in 43. 16. 7. 
Quint. used de integro 4 times, ex integro only once, 2. 4.13. The latter was 
also used by Plin. Ep. 3. 9. 35; 7.9.6; ad Trai. 56. 4, and by Col. 9. 13. 
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Interdiu: cf. also Plin. Ep. 7. 27. 6, and Sen. Brev. Vit., 14. 5 
where zocte.... interdiu is used. “ Vgl. Lorenz zu Plaut. Most. 
444”: here Rud. Prol. 7, and Ter. Ad. 531 are omitted. 

p. 770 Jnterest: on refert add: Vgl. Skutsch Archiv 15, p. 47. 
Caesar's exclusive use of zz¢ferest is worth noting. With Cicero’s 
and Livy’s preference for zuterest over refert may be compared 
that of Plin. Min., and by way of contrast Quintilian’s preference 
for vrefert. 

p. 774 Jnterpretatio, Ubersetzung, Cic. Balb. 14: in appropriate 
reference, as the word is used here in a different sense. 

p. 775 Jnterritus, N. Kl.: also P. L., as Vergil and Ovid use it. 

Interserere: also found in Nepos and Ovid. 

p. 785 /nvidere, Vgl. Nipperdey zu Tac. Ann. 1. 22: his list for 
the dative is, however, not complete; add Hist. 4. 84. 11, Dial. 
as. 31." 

p. 789 Jocus: cf. also Plaut. Amph. 963 7d toco dixisti. 

p- 795 /rreligiosus, zuerst seit Livius, aber nur 5. 40. 10; here, 
however, Fiigner, M. Miiller and Zingerle read religiosum. (See 

‘M. M. crit. note ad /oc.). 

p. 796 Jrrumpere, ohne in, Caes. civ. 2. 13. 4: so also, in the 
6th ed.; Kiibler, however, reads quin zz oppidum ir.). 

p. 799 /lague: for a much more complete list of its use post- 
positive than that given by Hand, Draeger, or Neue- Wagener, 
cf. Lease, Class. Rev. XIII (1899) p. 130 and Am. Journ. Phil. 


XXI (1904), p. 452.” 


1 Nipperdey l.c. cites under the dative Ann, 15. 63 (= on invidebo exemple). 
Gerber and Greef also cite this passage as a dative. Zxemplo is, however, 
better regarded as an ablative, in view of the wide prevalence of this case 
with invidere in Silver Latin. It is regarded as an ablative by Draeger (Synt. 
Tac’., Tac. I. § 39, H. Synt?. § 283). The Ablative in Livy 2. 40. 11 is vari- 
ously explained: by Fiigner, ad Joc, as an “abl. limitationis”, by M. Miiller 
ad loc. and Draeger l. c. as an “‘abl. causae”, and by Zumpt, Lat. Gr. § 413 
Madvig § 261 a, Landgraf (Reisig Vorles. p. 604) as a “separativ”. The use 
of od with this verb in Sen. de Ira 1. 16.6 and of guod in Asin. Pollio (Fam. 
10. 31. 6) and Cicero (Fam. 7. 33.1; Flacc. 70) point to the causal nature of 
the ablative in the Livian passage. 

2 Neue- Wagener, II1*, p. 976 cites for Seneca only Ira 2. 31. 2, but here it is 
the first word in the sentence! In his prose Seneca used i¢aguwe first 246 times, 
postpositive 216 times. Postpositive ztague is also found in Val. Max. (not 
cited): 2.6.8: 12; 7.11; 3.2.1; 6.1.7; 7.2 ext.1; 8. ro ext. 1; 9. 11. 5. in 
Plin. ad Trai. 6. 2: 23. 1: 34.2: 38. For Livy Neue cites only 7, instead of 
38; cf. Novak, Stud. zu Liv. p. 238. For Iustinus Neue-W. cite but one ex- 
ample of ifague postpositive. It is so used by that author, however, 34 times. 
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p. 802 Judere, |. 35: Liv. 32. 16.9 and 30. 19. 2 are not pertinent 
(cf. M. Miiller’s und Zingerle’s Text). 

p. 804 Jndicatio, vielleicht von Cicero gebildetes Wort: found 
earlier, however, in Auct. Her. 1. 26; cf. also Nagelsb.-Miiller, 
Stil.® p. 238. 

p- 810 Juxta, des Ranges, Liv. 9. 9. 4: cf. also 39. 9. 6, the 
only other example in Livy (Fiigner, Lex. Liv.). Liv. 24. 5. 13 
and 24. 20. 13, here cited for zwxta ac, are cited a few lines above 
for zuxta alone, and 23. 28. 4= 23. 28. 3 above. From Fiigner’s 
Lexicon it appears that Livy uses zuxta ac twice as often pariter 
ac. 


ERRORS IN CITATION.! 


p. 325 Conjfidere, Liv. 24. 4. 4 for 21. 4. 4: Cic. Att. 6. 16 A, 
5 for 16. 16 A. 5: p. 330 Congregare, |. 6, Cic. Phil. 14. 5; 
for 14. 15; p. 338 Conserere, Lorenz Plaut. Mil. 692 for 699; 
p- 340, |. 4 from bottom, Liv. 30. 20>? 33. 6 for 33. 6. 8; 
p- 342 Consortium, Sen. ep. 90. 30 for 90. 36; p. 346, |. 4 Drager 
H. Synt. II, 335 for II’, 350; p. 347 Consulere, Sen. de benef. 
1. 1. 8 for 1. 8. 1; p. 348 Consultare, Liv. 10. 25. 1 for 10. 25. 11; 
p- 350 Contemptius, Sen. brev. 11 (as in Archiv ref.) for 12. 1; 
Pp. 353 Contexere, Sen. contr. 7(3) for 7(5); p. 357 Contra, Cic. 
Brut. 1, b for 1. 1; p. 366 Cor, Lorenz Plaut. Mil. 779 for Mil’. 
786 and p. 367 Mil. 1079 for Mil*. 1088; p. 375 Crescere Liv. 2. 
27. 2 for 2. 27.7: p. 379 Culpa Liv. 3. 66. 4 for 3. 67. 4; p. 390, 
near bottom, Sen. de trang. 3. 15 for? p. joz Liv. 34. 81. 18 for 34. 
31. 18. 

p. 396 Decedere de ture, Cic. Att. 2. 1. 1 for 16.2.1; p. 398 
Decies, Anm. 356 for 335; p. go2 Deducere, Caes. civ. 3. 26. 3 
for 2. 26. 3; p. 406 Defigere Liv. 1. 45. 4 for 1. 58.11; Cic. de or. 
1.31=? p.4o7 Degener, Sen. epp. 107. 3 for 107. 12; de Clement. 
1. 16. 3 for 1. 16.5; p. 411, Delectare, Cic. Tusc. 3. 26 (as in 
Drager, 1. c.) for 3. 63; p. 479 Deplorare Liv. 3. 28. 2 for 3. 38. 2; 
p- 422 Deputare, Sen. de Clement. 1. 19. 5 for 1. 19. 8; p. 423 
Derelinquere, Curt. 9. 14. 8 for 9. 4. 8; p. 424 Derivare, Liv. 5. 
16.9=? Plin. epp. 10. 69. 3 for 10. 61. 3 (FI.); p. 428 Desistere, 


1 For £Zrrata of this kind up to p. 316 cf. Class Rev. (1905), p. 222. The 
evidence there given together with those referred to above show that the 
citations of the Sixth Edition were not subjected to a careful revision. Vari- 
ations of merely a section in citation, due chiefly to reference to older editions, 
are not mentioned above. 
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Liv. 38. 3. 5=? p. 433 Deversari, Liv. 23. 8. 9 for 23. 8. 1; 
p. 438 Dicere, 1. 18, Quint. 1. 6. 24 for 6. 1. 24; p. gg2 Dictus, 
Quint. 5. 1. 1 for 1.5. 1: p. 444, 1. 1, Liv. 22. 39, 11 for 22. 39. 14; 
Pp. 445 Difficile, Drager H. Synt. I. 106 for I’, 125; p. 458 Dis- 
plicentia, Sen. tranq. an. 2. 8 for 2. 10; p. 462 Dissolvere, Cic. 
Mur. 68 for 65; p. 466 Diversus, Caes. 3. 20. 2 for 3. 30. 2; ex 
diverso Vell. Pat. 2. 102. 1 for 2. 101. 2; diverse, Sall. Jug. 85. 2 
for 85. 20; Dives, Liv. 10. 46. 6 for 10. 46. 10; p. 478. Ducere, 
Curt. 3. 28. 19 for 3. 11. 19; Liv. 24. 2. 3 for 34. 2. 3. 

p- 495, Egredi Liv. 27. 16. 5 for 27. 16.15; p. 500 Elevare, 
Sen. epp. 72. 34 =? p. 507 Ems, Sen. epp. 58. 5 for 58. 7; p. 512 
Eripere, Sen. epp. 92. 13 for 92. 15; p. 513, 1.9 Macr. sat. 2. 1. 18 
for 2. 1.8; p. 518, ]. 10, Quint. 6. 1. 8 for 6 proem. 8; p. 528 
Evadere, Liv. 31. 33. 5 for 21. 33. 5; p. 529 Liv. 27. 33. 6 for 
27. 23. 6; p. 531 Exacerbare, Liv. 28. 6. 17 (as in Archiv) for 
29. 6. 17; p. 536 Excellere Liv. 38. 43. 4 for 28. 43. 4; p. 543 
Donat. zu Ter. Heaut. 177 for 167; p. 543 Exercere, Liv. 29. 11. 
13 for 29. 17. 13; p. 546 Eximere, Liv. 27. 22. 3 for 37. 52. 3; 
p. 548 Existimare, Plaut. Capt. 678 for 682; p. 549 Exortus, 
rhet. Her. 3. 26 for 3. 36; p. 552 Eaperire, Liv. 31. 14. 4=? 
p. 555 Exponere, Liv. 2. 22. 3=? Liv. 3. 23. 2 for Caes. civ.; 
Liv. 3. 24. 2==? cite 29. 6. 15; p. 556 Liv. 9. 36. 6. for 9. 35. 6; 
Sen. cons. Polyb. 9. 3=? p. 562 Extendere, Quint. 11. 3. 19 for 
Il. 3. 119; p. 563, l. 7 Plin. ep. 5. 15. 7 for 5. 14. 7 (FI.); 
p. 564 Extollere, Liv. 3. 45. 4 for 3. 35. 4; Pp. 572. 

Facies, Gell. 2. 272 for 2. 27. 2; p. 580 Familiaris, Sen. epp. 
47. 12 for 47. 14; p. 590 Fides, Capt. 334 for Capt’. 337; p. 594 
Finire, Quint. 3. 33. 55 for 8. 3. 55; p. 597 Flagrare, Liv. 40.15. 
5 for 40. 15. 9. 

p. 641 Hfabere, Liv. 37. 34. 5 (as in Harpers’) for 37. 34. 7; 
p. 654 Hodiegue, Drager H. S. II p. 43 for II’ p. 46; p. 658 
Hfonor, Liv. 9. 40. 7 for 9. 40. 17; p. 663 Huc, Liv. 6. 34. 13 for 
7. 34. 13 

p. 685 Jmmergere, Sen. Polyb. 37 for 18. 1; p. 689 Jmpavidus, 
Sen. de v. beat., no ref. (=8. 2); p. 694 Jmpinge, Plaut. Capt. 
730 for 734; p. 702, last line, Drager H. S. II S. 628 for I’ 
p. 58? p. 709, 1. 1, Liv. 6. 39. 9 for 6. 29. 9; p. 712M. Miiller 
zu Liv. 1. 24. 7 for 1. 24. 1; p. 714 Jucommodare, Caes. civ. 2. 63 
for 3. 63. 5; p. 733 lferre, Liv. 1. 52. 2 for I. 51. 2; p. 737 
Infitias, Liv. 31. 33. 9 (as in Archiv) for 31. 31. 9; p. 743 Jthiare, 
Sen. contr. 3 (7) 22. 11 for 7. 22. 11; Lorenz zu Plaut. Mil. 707 
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for 715 as p. 754 Mil. 558 for 560 and Brix zu Men. 1o1o for 
1008; p. 765, 1. 10 Liv. 1. 8. 5 =? and 22. 16. 7=? p. 777, 
Intricare, Lorenz Most. S. 48 (as in 6th ed.) for Pseud. S. 48. 


MISPRINTS. 


p- 325, 1. 6 fidamus, followed by “?” instead of a period; 
p- 340, |. 10 Lupiter; p. 347, 1. 5 consule for consulas; p. 439 1. 4 
Dion, foll. by a period; p. 467 Liv. 10. 39. 4, praedia for praeda;. 
p. 485 ex more, Virgil; pp. 495 and 543, |. 8 Cic. Quint. for Cic. 
Quinct.; p. 500, 1. 3, 2, 2, m for 2, m,n; p. 536 Greg. for Grég.; 
p- 570 Sen. ben. 1. 12. 4 sud for sibz; p. 599 Virg.; p. 621 Genu, 
last line, a for ad; p. 751, Sen. suas., li#fora; p. 810 Juxta, Liv. 
24. 5. 13 and 24. 20. 13 are each repeated, and 23. 28. 4= 23. 
28. 3, cited a few lines above. 

In conclusion the writer would express the hope that the cor- 
rections and additions given here and elsewhere may prove of 
value to those who use the book and may be of service in a 
later revision. In the words of Pliny Ep. VII, 20. 1: “Megue 
enim ulli patientius reprehenduntur quam gui maxime laudari 


merentur’’. 
CoLuece or THE City oF New York. Emory B. LEASE. 
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IV.—CICERO, DE OFFICIIS, I, §§ 7, 8. 


For some time scholars have held that this passage, in the form 
in which it is presented to us by the MSS, cannot have come 
from Cicero’s hand. They (a) assume a lacuna in 7 after dis- 
putetur, or (b) they bracket one or more sentences in 8, or (c) they 
assume the lacuna and also bracket a part or the whole of 8. 

Thus Miiller (Teubner text, 1898) assumes the lacuna, but 
does not bracket in 8; in his annotated edition (1882) he makes 
no mark of lacuna. Heine (6th edition, 1885) assumes the la- 
cuna, but will go no further. Unger (Phil. Supp. III 14-18) 
bracketed A/gue ... perfectum and Atgue ea ... definiant 
in 8. Here too belong Orelli and Baiter. Von Gruber (1874) 
assumed the lacuna and bracketed all of 8. 

Here, as elsewhere, English and American editors have walked 
in the footsteps of the Germans. Stickney (1885) does not mark 
a lacuna after disputetur ; in his commentary he argues against the 
cancellation of 8 on the ground that, “if the section is cancelled, 
there is no definition of the subject-matter of the book, and we 
are tempted to assume that something has been lost, probably 
after disputetur; and this is one objection against cancelling it, 
for some definition is necessary”. He concludes: ‘“ The passage 
is certainly vague and awkward; but there are many carelessly 
written passages in the book, and we are inclined to consider it 
genuine, with the exception, perhaps, of Atgue ... offict at the 
beginning of §8”. Ina word Stickney belongs to class b (above). 

Two American editors belong, apparently, to classc. Crowell 
(1882), though he did not mark a lacuna, wrote: “It can scarcely 
be doubted that here, either through Cicero’s own oversight 
or the fault of a copyist, the announced definition of offictum has 
been omitted”. Rockwood (1901) marks a lacuna in 7; he 
refuses to believe that the promised definition comes in 8, and 
declares that something has been lost from the text. Both 
Crowell and Rockwood sympathize with those who would eject 
§ 8 from the text. Holden (7th edition, 1891) marks a lacuna 
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in 7, but is silent on the point in his notes. On §8 he remarks 
that “ Heine’ and other commentators pronounce the whole of 
this section to be spurious”’, and recounts the grounds on which 
this view is based, but expresses no personal opinion on the matter. 
One more point in the modern treatment of the passage may be 
noted; in 7 Heine reads guae for guorum. 

For thirty years, then, so far as printed discussions show, no 
editor or scholar has given to this passage independent and 
searching thought.? Yet, in my opinion, such thought will show 
that the passage may well have come, exactly as it stands in the 
MSS, from Cicero’s own hand, and that the assumption of a 
lacuna in 7 or the bracketing of 8,in whole or in part, is un- 
necessary. 

Let us now examine the passage at first hand. It is unfortunate 
that in the paragraphing of the De Officiis, chapter III of Book I 
was not made to begin simultaneously with § 7. Let us make 
it so begin; further, let Omnis de officio duplex, be printed without 
break after disputetur. How much is thus gained at once for the 
interpretation of the whole passage can be appreciated, if one 
reads from Placet igitur straight through 8, and then rereads in 
editions which by the very mode of printing sharply differentiate 
omnis de officio... quaestio, etc., from what precedes. This 
physical separation, if I may so say, is exhibited in the editions 
of Stuerenburg (1834), Gruber, Crowell, Holden. But does any 
sanctity attach to the traditional paragraphing and section marking 
of the De Officiis? Nay, examination will show that in many 
places paragraph and section marking could be improved with 


1 Heine (6th edition, 1885) does not declare § 8 spurious, in whole or in part. 

2 The passage has long beenacrux. Gernhard (1811) did not suspect a lacuna 
in 7, and had no difficulty at Atgue etiam... offici; he wished, however, to 
bracket Perfectum ... vocant as a “ locus aliunde adscitus”, holding that it was 
needless for Cicero to say that the perfectum officitum was rectum when he was 
minded to remark immediately afterward that the Stoics defined perfectum 
officium as rectum. Facciolati, however, cited a passage from Ambrosius De 


forte ex hoc ipso Ambrosii loco facta est additio Ciceroni” ; he also substituted 
eaque for aigue at the beginning of 8. Beier (1820), vol. i, pp. 314, 315, argues . 
warmly that the promised definition comes in 8, i. e. he refuses to assume a 
lacuna. He declines also to reject any part of 8: “ego vero potius Ciceronis 
perspicaciam desiderarim quam haec verba (Aique ... officii) in suspicionem 


vocarim 


| 
Officiis iii. 2 which seemed to him a repetition of Cicero’s words here, “ nisi 
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great advantage to a right understanding of the work. I append 
the results of such an examination.’ 


1I follow three principles: (1) the limits assigned to individual sections 
should correspond to the limits of distinctly marked thoughts; (2) only sections 
dealing with kindred thoughts should be grouped in a paragraph ; (3) sections 
dealing with kindred thoughts should be grouped ina paragraph. I follow 
the Teubner text. (Cf. my remarks in A. J. P. XXVII 112). 

In Book I, § 4 should begin with chapter 2, seven lines further down ; 
chapter 3 with § 7; § 16 with Quae guattuor guamquam, five lines above; 
§ 21 with Sed iustitiae, three lines above; 23 with Sed iniustitiae, five lines 
below (a still better arrangement would be to allow § 23 to stand as it does 
now, and to mark a new section, 23 A, at Sed iniustitiae); 25 with Maximam 
autem, three lines above (further, Zxpetuntur autem, etc., is so closely connected 
in thought with what precedes that it should be printed continuously therewith 
and not be allowed to begin a new block or paragraph); 30 should begin 
with Quando igitur, five lines above; 34 with chapter 11; 35 where 34 now 
begins; 41 with Meminerimus, one line below; a new section, 41 A, should 
begin with Cum autem, five lines further down; 43 should begin with Mam 
et gui, five lines above; 44 might well be set off as a separate paragraph: so 
too 45; 51 should begin with Zius autem vinculum, seven lines above ; 54 with 
Artior vero, three lines above ; 55 with Sed omnium, two lines below; 56 with 
Nihil, three lines below; 60 with Haec igitur, five lines above; 76 with Mihi 
quidem, six lines below; 80 with /tague eorum consilio, three lines above; 81 
with Fortis vero, three lines above; 89 with Z¢ tamen ita probanda, six lines 
above; 94 with Huius vis ea est, one line above; chapter 29 with § 100; ror 
with Sed maxima vis, four lines above; 103 with Negue enim ita, four lines 
below ; 120 with Qui igitur, five lines below; 121 one line below; 127 with 
Principio corporis, six lines above ; 129 with Nos autem, four lines above ; 133 
with chapter 37, ten lines above; 136 should be printed continuously with 
what precedes, not as a separate paragraph. 

In Book II, § 2 should begin with De guibus, two lines above; 10 with Jn 
quo verbo, five lines above. At II a new paragraph should begin (in 9 Cicero 
defines his theme as w/e ; in 10, as newly marked, he combats popular misuse 
of the term wfi/e, In 11 a new theme is presented, the classification of uti/ia). 
No reason can be given for marking a new chapter at the point where chapter 
4 now begins; a single thought obtains from deos placatos, 11, to § 16. Chapter 
6 and § 19 should begin at Magnam esse vim, four lines below ; 22 with Sed, one 
line below; with chapter 7, § 23 a new paragraph should begin; 27 should 
begin with chapter 8, five lines above; 29 with Juve igitur plectimur, 4 lines 
above (§§ 27, 28 then give oman guilt, 29 the punishment); 30 with Quod 
cum perspicuum, 4 lines above (a new paragraph might well begin here); 31 
with chapter 9, four lines below ; chapter 12 and § 41 with Cum igitur, three 
lines above; 42 at Hademgue, one line above; 43 with Sed ut pecuniae, three 
lines above; chapter 13 with Sed ut facillime, two lines below (so, too, Miiller 
suggested); 45 with Prima igitur, six lines below; 46 with Mihi autem, two 
lines above ; 47 with Facillime autem, five lines above; with chapter 14, § 48 a 
new paragraph should begin: so with chapter 16; 56 should begin with chap- 
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For us, then, chapter, 3 and §7 begin at Placet igitur. To this 
point the movement of the book is most orderly. The intro- 
ductory sections, 1-6, fall into three parts. In 1-3, as marked 
by me, Cicero explains why he writes to his son; in 4, 5 he 
explains his choice of subject; in 6 he makes clear his philo- 
sophical position in relation to officia. 

In 7 the formal discussion of officium begins. Cicero declares 
that this discussion should start with a definition of officium. 
Yet direct, unmistakable definition of officium does not at once 
follow. Why? Because, just as Cicero was about to set forth 
that definition, a new thought pressed upon his mind; it occurred 
to him that before he could properly define offictum he must in- 
dicate his point of view concerning duty, i. e. he must make it plain 
that he intended to view offictum from the practical, not from the 


ter 16, five lines above; a new section, 64 A, should begin with Recte etiam a 
Theophrasto, thirteen lines below 64; 67 should begin with Cum autem omnes, 
five lines below; a new section, 69 A, should begin at Sed animadvertendum 
est, nine lines below 69; 71 should begin with Danda omnino, one line below ; 
74 A should begin with Atgue etiam omnes, nine lines below 74; a new para- 
graph should begin at 75, and chapter 22 should begin there ; 83 should begin 
with Sic par est, one line below; chapter 24 with § 84, two lines above. 

In Book III, a new section, 13 A, should begin with Aigue illud quidem 
honestum, 7 lines below 13 (chapter 4, too, should begin here) ; 19 should begin 
with Quid ergo est, 3 lines above ; 20 with /tague ut, four lines above; 22 with 
Nam sibi, seven lines below; 24 with Atgue hoc multo, four lines above ; 27 
should begin with chapter 6, four lines above, and should be printed con- 
tinuously with what precedes (from this point to the end of 28 we have a 
summing up); chapter g and § 38 should begin with A/gue etiam, six lines 
above; a new section, 47 A, should begin with ///a praeciara, five lines below 
47 (a new subject is taken up here); chapter 12 should begin with § 50, three 
lines below (the intervening lines should be printed continuously with chapter 
II: a new paragraph should begin with 50, as corrected); 54 should begin 
with chapter 13, four lines above ; 55 with Diogenes contra (as Miller suggests), 
six lines below; 68 with chapter 17, two lines below; a new section, 71 A, 
should begin with Mec vero, six lines below 71; 74 should begin with Quid ergo? 
two lines above; 75 with Mihi guidem, four lines above: chapter 19 should 
also begin there; 82 should begin with chapter 21, seven lines below; 87 
with Si gloriae, four lines below; 88 with At aucta, one line above; 92 with 
chapter 24, five lines below ; chapter 26 should begin with 96, not with 97, ten 
lines above ; 99 with Sed omittamus, three lines below (chapter 27 should also 
begin there: in that case the whole chapter will have to do with the praise of 
Regulus); chapter 28 should begin with ror, four lines above (Pervertunt, etc., 
should be printed continuously with what precedes, for everything from A¢ 
stulte, to1, through chapter 28, is concerned with criticism of Regulus); 106 
should begin with Mam illud guidem, three lines below. 
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theoretical, side. With this thought, eminently proper in itself, 
nay, a necessary preliminary to any satisfactory definition, he 
begins. 

In Omnis ... quaestio, then, he declares that investigations of 
offictum may take one of two courses; we might paraphrase by 
Duo omnino quaestionum genera sunt de officio. Unum genus... 
posstt appropriately follows, for Cicero declares that one of these 
courses is theoretical, dealing with the criterion of right and 
wrong, the other practical, dealing with the homiletics of the 
subject. In Superioris generis, etc., Cicero sets out to give ex- 
amples of the duo genera guaestionum de officio. Superioris 
.+. etusdem is expressed with absolute precision. Down to this 
point there are no flaws, except that the thought concerning the 
duo genera quaestionum seems to come in somewhat abruptly. 
Had Cicero taken the trouble to write, after disputetur, Primum 
animadvertendum est duo genera quaestionum de officio esse, or, 
Priusquam autem definitionem ipsam offici exprimere conor, pauca 
de generibus quaestionum de officio dicenda sunt, or the like, the 
lacuna theory, I am sure, had never been broached.’ 

After so clear a passage as Omnis ... eiusdem we expect 
a form of expression different from that actually delivered to us 
by the MSS. Logically, the sentence should run thus: Posterius 
autem genus, in quo insunt (posita sunt) quae praecepta de 
officiis traduntur, quamquam pertinet ad finem bonorum, tamen 
minus id apparet, quia magis ad institutionem vitae communis 
spectare videtur; huius generis exempla nobis his libris expli- 
canda. For the form in the MSS the phrase omniane officia 
perfecta sint in the foregoing sentence is responsible, for the in- 
troduction of those words led Cicero to confuse with the line 
of thought to which he was trying to give expression, that of the 
two ways of investigating duty, another thought, present from 
the first in his mind, in itself wholly appropriate to the discussion 
as a whole, but not yet in order, the thought of the two kinds 
of duty, officia perfecta and officia media. As a result of this 
confusion Cicero has actually contrasted theoretical inquiries 
concerning duty (umum ... possit) with that class of duties 
(practical duties) which in §8 he characterizes as officia media. 
Apparently, however, he had contrasted two kinds of duties: we 


Cf. the form in ii. 19: Quibus autem rationibus ...dicenda sunt. 1. chapter 
37, is like our passage; there, too, at contentio disceptationibus, Cicero plunges 
in medias res; see the editors. 
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have‘a verbal antithesis between officia perfecta (in omniane... 
sint) and quorum ... officiorum praecepta traduntur.’ 

Clear thinking is now conspicuous by its absence; Cicero seems 
wholly unconscious of the fact that he had blended two lines 
of thought which he should for a moment or two longer have 
kept distinct; he goes on to the end of §7 talking about his 
second thought, the two classes of duties. It follows at once 
that Atgue ... offict at the beginning of 8 cannot be rejected. 
The fact that Cicero has not already made a classification of 
duties is beside the point; from Omniane to explicandum he 
believed that he had classified duties. Mam et medium... 
perfectum then follows properly after Atgue ... offici. We 
understand now something that has puzzled the editors, the fact 
that in 8 Cicero defines the offictum perfectum as well as the 
offictum medium, though it is with the latter only that he is to be 
concerned in this work. Since he felt, rightly or wrongly, that 
in 7 he had distinguished two classes of duties, he naturally 
_proceeds to talk further of both classes. We may feel that he 
had done more wisely if in 8 he had ignored the offictum per- 
Jectum. But with improvements on the passage we are not 
concerned; we are seeking rather to determine whether it is 
genuine, and, if it is authentic, how it came to assume its present 
form. 

To Atgue ea sic definiunt ... definiant objection has been 
taken on account of the clumsiness of the language, but this has 
been met by the citation from Cicero himself of similarly verbose 
formulas; see e. g. Holden’s notes and Reid’s comment in 
Holden's Supplementary Notes. 

We may now rewrite the whole passage thus. Placet igitur 
... disputetur. Duo quaestionum genera sunt de officio (or, 
Primum animadvertendum est duo quaestionum genera de officio 
esse). Unum genus est quod pertinet ad finem bonorum, alterum 
quod positum est in praeceptis quibus in omnis partis usus vitae 
’ conformari possit. Superioris generis huius modi sunt exempla, 
omniane officia perfecta sint, num quod officium aliud alio maius 
sit, et quae sunt generis eiusdem. Posterius autem genus, quod, 
ut supra dictum est, in praeceptis positum est quae de officiis 
traduntur, quamquam pertinet ad finem bonorum, tamen minus 


1 This line of reasoning proves the correctness of guorum, and the need 
lessness of Heine’s guae for guorum. 
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id apparet, quia magis ad institutionem vitae communis spectare 
videtur; huius generis exempla his libris explicabuntur. Officia 
autem ipsa in duo genera sic dividuntur. Nam et medium ... 
reddi possit. Sed de mediis tantum officiis mihi his in libris 
disserendum est. 

In this rewriting we have preserved nearly all of Cicero’s own 
words. § 7 declares that duty may be considered either from the 
theoretical or the practical standpoint, and pledges the writer to 
the latter point of view. In § 8a classification of duties and a 
definition of each of the two classes of duties properly follows. 

With § 9 a new paragraph might well begin. Jgztur is used 
here, as elsewhere in the De Offiiciis (i. 7, ii. 21, ii. 36, ii. 45, ii. 46, 
iii. 21), with more or less ellipsis; the sense is this: “Since I have 
made these (certain) points clear, I’ll proceed to others”, or 
“Since I have now fairly launched my subject, I’ll discuss it in 
detail”. 

We see now, I hope, first, that the whole passage, as it 
stands in the MSS, may well have come from Cicero’s hand, se- 
condly, how Cicero came to write the somewhat confused and 
illogical form presented by the tradition. Our discussion might 
well stop here. Since the present form of the passage has been 
explained, it is really needless to consider the objections that have 
been urged against that form. For the sake of completeness, 
however, I add a discussion of these objections. 

The assumption of the lacuna rests upon the declaration that 
the definition of offictum which Cicero promises with such a 
flourish of trumpets is nowhere given. Von Gruber, Miller, 
Heine, Dettweiler, Crowell, Rockwood set forth this view, in 
almost identical terms. How groundless this position is, my 
analysis of the passage has, I hope, clearly and finally de- 
monstrated. 

The objections to § 8 are fourfold: (1) it is strange that in De 
of duty, he does not refer to our passage; (2) § 9 follows closely 
on §7, de guibus ... explicandum; (3) the whole section is a 
(4) it is absurd to suppose that Cicero would have written so 
vaguely even when most careless. 


1 Est autem officium quod ita factum est ut eius facti probabilis ratio reddi 
possit; ex quo intellegitur officium medium quiddam esse quod neque in bonis 
ponatur neque in contrariis. 
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Let us consider these points in reverse order. I admitted above 
that there is a measure of carelessness and confusion in our pas- 
sage, but this does not prove that the passage is not from Cicero’s 
hand. Who shall say what is or is not too careless to be from 
a given author’s pen? Cicero’s philosophical writings are full of 
places which betray rapid or careless writing or even downright 
misunderstanding of the themes on which he essays to write. In 
the De Officiis we have a striking example in i. 153; see the 
editors. See also Holden on iii. 96. But this point is too well 
known to require further comment. 

That our passage is not a combination of De Finibus iii. 58 and 
De Officiis iii. 14, 15 can be shown, I believe, easily and conclu- 
sively. Inthe De Finibus passage medium officium is defined as 
quiddam quod neque in bonis ponatur neque in contrariis. Here 
Cicero thinks of medium as =“‘mean”; the medium officium is 
a mean between extremes. Is there any trace of this idea in our 
passage? If one reads the three passages side by side, without 
preconceived notions, he will see that the two De Officiis passages 
are in point of thought in harmony, but that between these 
passages and that in the De Finibus there is no kinship beyond 
the fact that in all three both officia media and officia perfecta are 
mentioned and that in De Off. i. 8 and De Fin. iii. 58 the medium 
offictum is defined as a thing ita factum ut eius facti probabilis 
ratio reddi possit.' 

The conception of the media officia as ‘‘ middle duties”, as 
means between extremes, meets us frequently in commentaries 
and manuals: cf. e. g. von Gruber’s note on De Off. i. 8, Heine’s 
Einleitung, § 20, p. 12, Holden on De Off. iii. 14, Zeller, Stoics, 
Epicureans and Sceptics (English Translation), p. 287, Mr. Hicks 
in Whibley’s A Companion to Greek Studies, p. 196. But in De 
Off. iii. 14, 15 (the passage is too long to quote) Cicero seems to 
me to have a different idea in writing media officia. There is no 
thought now of actions or things that are means between ex- 
tremes; he defines media officia as communia et late patentia, 
quae et ingent bonitate multi assecuntur et progressione discendi, 
He describes them again as guasi secunda guaedam honesta, non 
sapientium modo propria, sed cum omni hominum genere com- 
munta, Cicero is thinking now of media as = in medio posita. 


1In De Off. i. ror we read that one ought not to do anything cuius non possit 
causam probabilem reddere ; haec est enim fere descriptio offict. There is no cross- 
reference (see below) there; some, however bracket this part of ror. 
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Cf. e. g. Terence, Ph. 16, 17 is sibi responsum hoc habeat, in medio 
omnibus Palmam esse positam qui artem tractant musicam; 
Seneca Med. 393 ff. non facile secum versat aut medium scelus: 
se vincet; irae novimus veteris notas. Magnum aliquid instat, 
efferum, immane, impium. A medium scelus is one within the 
reach of all. Cf. also Xenophon Anab. iii. 1. 21 év péow yap #dn 
keirat taira ra dyad x. r. ., and the familiar phrase és (eis) 
ribévaa tect tt. It is clear, then, that the ideas underlying the 
definitions in De Off. iii, 14, 15 and De Fin. iii. 58 are widely 
different, and that these different ideas are not at all combined 
in our passage. 

It has been argued that § g follows § 7 better than it does § 8. 
This is a case of the wish being father to the thought. In reality 
there is no necessary connection of thought between 9g and 8, or 
gand 7. In 9g, 10 Cicero is passing to a mew thought, akin in 
general to the twothoughts expressed in 7, 8, but yet independent 
of either. That new thought has to do with the ways in which 
men, after they have determined from what point of view they 
will consider offictum, and have classified officta and have defined 
them, may set about deciding in a particular instance just what 
is for them officitum. 

Finally, the objection that in iii. 14, 15, when he seeks to define 
offictum, Cicero does not refer back to our passage, would be valid 
only if it could be shown that everywhere else in all his writings 
Cicero used with unwavering fidelity the system of cross-references, 
Now, in De Officiis I. Cicero repeatedly treats a subject more 
than once, from different points of view; yet it is the exception 
rather than the rule for him to refer back to his earlier discussion.’ 
In a word, it is fatuous to insist on Cicero’s failure in iii. 14 
to refer back to our passage as proof that § 8 did not stand in 
Book I as the work left his hands. Again, this argument from 
silence is shown to be defective by the fact that it proves too 


1I might leave this point without illustration. Cf. however, i. 31, with i. 20, 
i. 50, 51 with i. 12, i. §4 with i. 11, i. 56 with i. 46, i. g2 with i. 69, i. ror with 
i. 8, i. 105 with i. 11 and i. 50, i. 70, 71, with i. 22, i, 152 with i. £0, ii. 18 with i. 
16, 17, ii. 26 with i. 38, iii. 5 with i. 4, iii. 33-55 with iii. 11, iii, 76 with i. 20, 
iii. chapter 24 with i. chapter 13, iii. 94 with i. 32, iii. 113 with i. 40. Four 
times, in differing connections, Cicero makes an earnest plea for a life of active 
participation in the practical affairs of the world (i, 19, 28, 71, 154); there are 
no cross-references. So in i. 51 he recurs to the subject of property rights, 
without referring back to his handling of this theme in i. 20. Occasionally a 
cross-reference is given: see i, 31, i. 68 (to i. 64), iii. 37, iii. 96. 
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much. If Cicero’s failure in iii. 14 to refer back to i. 8 proves 
that i. 8 as we have it did not stand in Cicero’s own copy, then 
it follows that his failure in iii. 14 to refer back to his earlier 
discussion of offictum in De Fin. iii. 56 (assuming that the two 
passages are akin in spirit and point of view) is proof that 
iii. 58 ff. did not stand in Cicero’s copy of the De Finibus. Of 
such a conclusion one may say with Horace, solventur risu 
tabulae. Further it may be remarked that to a certain extent 
the books of the De Officiis are independent one of the other. 
Witness the fact that in the prefatory portions of the three books 
much the same ground is traversed, without reference back in the 
later cases to the earlier book. Lastly, the deletion of § 8 would 
leave us wholly without fulfilment of the proud promise of 7 that 
this discussion is to be scientific, in that it will begin with a 
definition. We have no right to force Cicero into a position 
so ridiculous unless the proofs are overwhelming. 

To sum up, in two different ways we have established the 
genuineness of our passage. We have considered it per se, 
without prejudice or preconception, and have shown that in spite 
of some confusion of thought, it is after all an entity; we have 
shown also the point at which the confusion enters, and the mental 
processes by which the passage assumed its present form. We 
have shown also that the promised definition does come and we 
have met the objections raised to its form. Lastly, we have 
pointed out the subjective and flimsy character of the objections 
commonly urged against the passage as a whole. 


CHARLES KNAPP. 


V.—LUCRETIUS 5, 1006, 
Improba navigii ratio tum caeca iacebat. 


This verse of Lucretius was suspected by Pinzger prior to 
1822 and has been generally rejected since Suerdsié, 1832. Bocke- 
miiller, 1874, read cum proba navigiis, navigits having been first 
proposed by Bothe and zavigium by Osannus, both before 1828. 
Munro read nauclert, and cum for tum, the latter change having 
been made in the Brixiensis, Veronensis of 1486, and Venetian of 
1495. Forbiger in his note on the verse (1828), and earlier in his 
dissertation (1824) defended the passage at length. 

It is my purpose to examine in order the various objections of 
Suerdsi6 as discussed by Lachmann. 

1. The verse is said to be unnecessary, disturbing to the sense, 
and unconnected with the context. Lucretius is describing the 
development of human society. Death came ¢um, that is, in the 
early ages of the world, as it comes munc, at present (988). 
Then, ¢um (990), wild beasts made prey of men, but the wild sea, 
the savage beast of the poet’s time, and the demon war did not 
destroy men by the thousands (999-1001). The sea was baffled 
of its prey at the time he had in mind (Aic 1002= /um), nor did 
its alluring craft succeed in wooing men to their destruction with 
its cajoling waves (1005); then, /um (1006), the accursed art of 
navigation was unknown, the art that appealed to man’s cupidity : 
mercator—reficit rates | quassas indocilis pauperiem pati (Hor. 
C. 1, 1, 17); dives et aureis | mercator exsiccet culullis, (id. 1, 31, 
10); impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos, | per mare paupe- 
riem fugiens, per saxa, per ignes (id. Ep. 1, 1, 45). But ¢m (1007) 
there was honorable poverty, zunc (1008) riches drown their 
possessors. Then (1009) they poisoned themselves unwittingly, 
nunc (1010) they are poisoned by members of their own house- 
holds. There is, then, in the paragraph 998-1010 a set of 
parallels between ‘then’ and ‘now’, and verse 1006 is in perfect 
harmony. In the entire epyllion from 783 to the close of the fifth 
book there are traces of this general comparison that is shown 
not only in the contrast of ¢um and nunc, but also in the oppo- 
sition of the imperfect and present tenses of the verbs: cf. 790, 
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797, 802, 803; 811, 813; altogether within the limits of the 
epyllion ¢um occurs 25 times, tunc 4, and nunc 16. 

But it may be said that, granting the content of the verse, it is 
not well joined to its context, and that, at any rate, cum should be 
read for tum. Now if cum were the MS reading no one would 
be likely to disturb it, for L. is fond of cum and uéz; in the para- 
graph 1028-1090 cum occurs 13 times and uéz 3. But even then 
some sharp critic would have pointed out the banality of an 
observation that when men were ignorant of navigation the sea 
could not have tempted them! One is reminded of the Epicurean 
denial of teleology in Book IV: eyes were not made to see with, 
but having eyes men saw. Why did primitive man make ships? 
Was it not because the sea did tempt him to his destruction? Was 
not the craftiness and tigerish quality of the sea the very thing 
that deluded him? With just as good ground cum could replace 
tum in 990 and in 1273, and in 1398, whereas cum in 1038, in 
1066-1071, and in 1142 is properly circumstantial and has remained 
untouched. There is some sense in saying that whelps, when 
their teeth and claws were hardly grown, even then fought with 
claws and teeth (1037). The change of tum to cum then, 
distinctly weakens the sense. 

But is any connective needed? Can this line stand alone ac- 
cording to Lucretian usage? Ina question of this kind the 
personal equation of an editor enters largely as a factor; where 
one editor places a semicolon another puts a period; but I find in 
my own edition which, of course, was punctuated without any 
thought of this problem, that there are 68 one—verse sentences in 
the poem, distributed as follows: Book I 9 verses, II, 6, III, 11, 
IV, 16, V, 13, VI, 13. Six of these sentences are entirely un- 
connected with the context; the remainder I classify as follows 
as regards the connecting word: pronouns: rel. 9, dem. zs 3, hic 
4= 16; conjunctions and adverbs: que I, et I, nec 3, ve 3, igitur 
4, ergo I, proinde 2; itaque 1, quare 1, sic I, nam 1, enim 6, nunc 
6, tum 1, praeterea 1, etiam 1, porro 2, usque adeo 2, scilicet 2, 
partim 1, denique 2, vero 1, total 44; nouns (nemo) 1; verb 
(linquitur) 1; total 2; no connective 6; grand total 68. There 
can be no question, then that a one-sentence verse is Lucretian. 

Now as to the connective or lack of connective. If we regard 
tum as the connective we may compare 6, 397 an tum bracchia 
consuescunt firmantque lacertos, ‘vm there referring to the pre- 
ceding line cur etiam loca sola petunt frustraque laborant, just 
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as in our passage ¢um may refer to nec poterat pellacia pellicere 
in 1004-5. Or compare the verse with any one of the six which 
have no connective, viz. 3, 787, 955, 956; 4, I19, 122; 5, 131. 
The comparison will show a looseness of connection not incon- 
sistent with Lucretius’ style. But, granting all that, is not the 
verse superfluous? Here is reached one of the burning questions 
of Lucretian criticism in which no two people will agree. I have 
never had the patience to count the number of verses that have 
been rejected by the editors from the Brixiensis to the most 
recent. Suffice it to say that there is no agreement, for the 
reason that ejection is dependent on the fundamental principles 
adopted in the recension. Is the poem complete? Did Cicero 
edit it carefully? Is Lachmann’s theory of interpolation correct? 
Is the poem to be printed as Lucretius left it or is the modern 
editor to be his literary executor? And how far shall error of 
the copyists be presumed? The general tendency of late years 
has been towards conservatism in the lower criticism. So far as 
our verse is concerned there is no variation in the MS tradition, 
and it is difficult to think of the line as a gloss. Why should a 
copyist have inserted it? It does not contain any parade of 
learning, nor does it make the sense any more intelligible. As 
we have seen, it is rather a line that would be put out, rather than 
put in, by an editor or scribe. Are there any other one—verse 
sentences that could be spared? 3, 787 certum ac dispositumst 
ubi quicquid crescat et insit, repeated in 5, 131, could be spared 
without affecting the argument; the entire paragraph is rejected 
by some in the third book and by others in the fifth. And 4, 
122 nonne vides quam sint subtilia quamque minuta could also 
be spared. And 4, 885 id quod providet illius rei constat imago 
Giussani thinks superfluous. 6, 122 ignis enim sunt haec non 
venti signa neque imbris seems hardly necessary for ordinary 
intelligence—he is referring to the sigua of lightning and things 
struck by it—but no one has yet questioned the verse and I should 
be the last todo so. And 6,616 praeterea magnam sol partem 
detrahit aestu actually interrupts the narrative and is gratuitous 
if one would have it so. And the verses within sentences that one 
or another editor has ejected, what shall we say to them? Lach- 
mann has named several in his note on our verse, viz, I, 334, 454; 
3, 415, 433; 4, 229, all of which he ejects and all of which I 
regard as genuine, and I am not alone. It is not worth while to 
name other verses. I maintain that if the verse has good MS 
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support the burden of proof lies on him who would eject it. I 
trust I have shown that our verse is not superfluous according to 
the standard of the later editors. It is no more unnecessary than 
others that are unquestioned; it does not disturb the sense and it 
is not inconsistent with the context. 

2. The second objection of Suerdsié and Lachmann is to zm- 
proba which must mean immane or vile or scelerosum, all of 
which meanings Lachmann would have inapplicable here. Lu- 
cretius has zmproba in 3, 1026 and nowhere else. The word, as 
Kennedy says on Georgic 1, 119, is applied to that which insists 
and perseveres in doing something wrong or unpleasant. It 
occurs in the XII Tables, Ennius, and Plautus, and was common 
in the Jurists; it is found in the prose and poetry of all ages of 
Roman literature. No word has a better claim to pure Latinity. 
The hexameter poets, like Lucretius in 3, 1026, prefer to put it 
in the fifth foot, but Virgil in Georg. 3, 431 has it in the first as 
in our line here. It is applied to both persons and things, here 
an epithet of vatio. Horace, C. 3, 24, 62, says improbae | crescunt 
divitiae, which is not without force for this discussion when we 
remember the object of navigation. The use of an adjective with 
ratio is Lucretian; he has vera ratio, 1, 498, prava 4, 520, falsa 
4,485; and an objective genitive dependent as well: vitae rationes 
I, 105, and particularly 6, 1226 nec ratio remedi communis certa 
dabatur. And if in our verse improda belongs in sense with 
navigit rather than with ratio, there is a parallel in 1, 81 inpia te 
rationis inire elementa viamque | indugredi sceleris. Other cases 
of this hypallage are 1, 1102 volucri ritu flammarum; 3, 308 
naturae vestigia prima: I have gathered together several instances 
in my note on 1,10. The problem reduces, then, to the question 
whether the epithet zmprobus may properly be applied to navi- 
gation. Lucretius’ attitude to the sea and to all connected with 
it is distinctly unfriendly: 2, 557 infidi maris insidias virisque 
dolumque | ut vitare velint, neve ullo tempore credant, | subdola 
cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti; note zzsidias, dolum, subdola, pel- 
lacia, these alone justify zmproba. The new-born babe, 5, 223, 
is a navita proiectus ab undis in its helplessness, and the close 
neighborhood of our verse, 5, 1000 to 1005, is full of hostility to 
the sea. Latin poets continue the sentiment for the Romans as 
a nation never loved the sea: Virg. Georg. 1, 254 infidum remis 
impellere marmor, Aen. 5, 848 mene salis placido voltum fluc- 
tusque quietos |:ignorare iubes? mene huic confidere monstro ; 
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Prop. 3, 7, 37 natura insidias pontum substravit avaris which 
brings us back to the zmprobae divitiae of Horace. So later 
Seneca, Medea 326 avidus nimirum navita—dedit illa <Argo> 
graves improba poenas. Wretched is navigation, and its wretched 
art was unknown. Jmfrodus is that which is not produs, what the 
writer disapproves of, what can not stand his test. It is a purely 
subjective word. Thus it is said of panis, arva, mons, labor, hasta, 
homo, lupus, carmina, spes, because with all of these things or 
persons the writer was displeased. Hence a translation in our 
passage by ‘villainous’, ‘miserable’, ‘wretched’, ‘despicable’: 
‘contemptible’, ‘ knavish ’, ‘nefarious’, ‘ vile’ would be satisfactory. 
All that Lucretius means is that he disapproves strongly of the 
art of sailing ships. I can see, then, no ground for objecting to 
improba. Florus (1, 45, 17) says improbam classem naufragio 
castigasset Oceanus. 

3. The third objection is the most serious of all, namely the 
meaning and form of the word zavigiz. It is denied that it can 
mean navigation here, and that an uncontracted genitive in 77 of 
nouns, can be used by Lucretius. I am aware that a defence of 
the word is difficult, yet let us see what may be said in its favor. 

First, as to the meaning of the word in the sense ‘navigation’. 
Gronovius, as quoted by Suerdsi6, maintained that the first oc- 
currence in this meaning is by Cervidius Scaevola in the Digest 
XLV 1 leg. 122 §1 idque creditum esse in omnes navigii dies 
ducentos,—ipse in Syriam per navigium proficiscatur—quasi per- 
fecto navigio. Here zavigiz seems to mean ‘voyage’, zavigium 
‘ship’, and zavigio again ‘ voyage’’ It does not mean navigation 
in the sense of seamanship, but navigation in the sense of ‘the 
sailing’. Scaevola flourished under M. Aurelius in the second 
century A. D. and was a contemporary of Fronto, Apuleius, and 
Gellius. Suerdsié also refers to Ulpian, Dig. XLIII 12 leg. 1 § 14 
ait Praetor zterve navigio deterius fiat. Hoc pro navigatione 
positum est; immo navigium solemus dicere etiam ipsam navem 
—navigii appellatione etiam rates continentur. This shows that 
occasionally zavigium was a synonym of xavigatio, although 
ordinarly a synonym of zavis. Ulpian died in 228. And Jus- 
tinian’s Code (A. D. 534) IV, 33, 3 has ut post navigium quod in 
Africam dirigi debitor asseverabat—ut navigii dumtaxat—loco 
quidem navigii servato, again in the meaning ‘course’ or ‘ voyage’. 


1 The Freuch translation of the Digest (Paris 1805) translates ‘ tout le temps 
de la navigation—par mer—ayant finit son voyage’. 
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In the fourth century the author of the Orig. Gentis Rom., 10, 
has taedio longi navigii classem incenderunt, and the translator of 
Dictys Cretensis 1, 5 properatione navigii; 2, 4 multorum dierum 
navigio, 2, 10 mare navigio patens; and finally Rutil. Itin. 1, 541 
(416 A. D.) tempora navigii clarus reparaverat Eurus. The evi- 
dence then shows no occurrence of zavigium except as a synonym 
of zavis, before the second century, and no real parallel at all to 
the sense demanded by the Lucretian passage, viz. navigation 
as an art. 

Navigium in our line was an attempt to extend the meaning of 
a word. Lucretius means ‘the art of navigation’, not the ‘art of 
ships’ or the ‘art of voyage’ or of aship’s ‘course’. What is 
the Latin word for navigation? Navigatio usually means 
‘voyage’, although Cic. De Off. 2, 12 may be interpreted of the 
art of sailing ships, a passage ejected by Beier asa gloss. The 
English derivative points to a final development of the meaning 
‘navigation’, of which, however Du Cange gives no evidence. But 
L. could not use the form évigdtio in the hexameter. Pliny uses 
ars navalis; Statius (Th. 3, 29) and Lucan (7, 126) have arte 
relicta where the context shows that za@vigdudi is to be supplied ; 
Caesar (BG. 3, 8) scientia atque usu rerum nauticarum, and Cicero 
(ND. 2, 152) nauticarum rerum scientiam. Lucretius never uses 
navalis, but he has astrologorum artem in 5,728. But there ars 
is used in opposition to Chaldaeum doctrina exceptionally with 
something of contempt. JVaalicérum rerum was, of course, 
excluded bythe metre. How then, could he express this abstract 
idea of navigation? 

The word xavigium occurs in Lucretius in four other places: 
in 4, 437 and 6, 430 it means ships; in 5, 333 nunc addita navigiis 
sunt | multa, modo organici melicos peperere sonores, it means 
‘ ships’ but his real thought is ‘now many improvements are being 
made in navigation’, an inadequate expression due to poverty of 
language; in 5, 1448 navigia atque agri culturas moenia leges, it 
is usually translated ‘ships’, but it may be an abstract, parallel to 
agri culturas, itself an unique plural to distinguish it from the 
concrete use of that term in 5, 1367. And our own line admits 
of a similar interpretation: ‘the ship’s accursed art’, meaning the 
evil business of navigation. It is, then, unnecessary to press the 
ordinary meaning of zavigium here any more than in 5, 333. 

But is there any justification for the use of derivatives of ago as 
quasi-abstract terms? Vavigium is derived from zavigo and that 
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from zavis ago. Litigium is a close parallel, meaning ‘dispute’ 
in Plautus and ‘litigation’ in law Latin (Vet. Ic. 7,1 H.); vemz- 
gium means rowing, boat and crew. Cogitatio is both abstract 
and concrete in Cicero. L. has servitium but once (1, 455) and 
then as an abstract. The comparative absence of abstract terms 
in the earlier Latinity is well known. Suppose, then, that the 
word does not mean ship here and that we must wait until the 
second century to find another case. Is that fatal? The voca- 
bulary of Lucretius has much in common with that of Apuleius, 
Fronto, the Jurists, and the ecclesiastical writers. The general 
question has been discussed by Ronsch, Itala und Vulgata, at p. 
gi and elsewhere, and by Wolff, De L. vocabulis singularibus, 
and to a less degree by Proll, De formis antiquis L. Nothing can 
be more certain than that the Lucretian vocabulary is distin- 
guished by (1) a large number of dag Aeydueva, (2) by a large 
number of words that are commonly regarded as ante- and post- 
classic, (3) by many words that are found elewhere only in post- 
Augustan Latin. Thus he has in common with Apuleius fluenter 
omnimodis interstinguere exos; with Arnobius formatura forma- 
mentum circumcaesura vocamen maximitas pestilitas differitas 
mactatus aversabilis; with Sidonius oppressus; with Tertullian 
crepitacillum; with Avienus primigenus frugiparus; with Lac- 
tantius dementire; with Paulinus haerescere; with Prudentius 
renutare ; and with Plautus and Apuleius loquaculus, to give one 
of many examples. There is, then, nothing un-Lucretian in a 
use of zavigium in a sense occurring only in late authors. 

Yet it may be said in the case of the words mentioned above 
the meaning is definite and often technical. If xavigium means 
ship four times in L. it ought to mean ship here. Such a charge 
ought not to count against Lucretius any more than against 
Cicero, who in his philosophical writings constantly limits and 
expands the meanings of Latin words in his effort to construct 
a philosophical vocabulary. In L., to mention a few words among 
many, elementa error pondus forma imber ignis vacuum locus 
omne plaga occur in technical and also in the ordinary meanings.’ 
And in such words as forma, natura, facere, lacessere, L., like other 
authors, does not confine himself to single meanings of such 
words. Therefore if he wished to use zavigium in different 
senses he was justified in so doing. It is consistent with his 


1Cf. Polle, Artis vocab. L.; Staedler, De Serm. L. 
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general practice. The other expressions for ‘navigation’ are 
utterly impossible in L. and when not barred by metrical difficulty 
are inconsistent with his style. 

The final objection is to the uncontracted genitive in 77. As is 
well known since Bentley’s note on Ter. And. 2, 1, 20 the general 
principle has been accepted that in substantives, the poets to 
Propertius use only the single z;’ recently the rule has been formu- 
lated by Bednara, Archiv 14, 339, ‘the gen. sing. of nouns in -zus 
or -2um up to the time of Catullus is always found in7z.’ Bednara 
adds in a footnote the best collection of references to the literature 
on the subject that I know of. Maas, Archiv 12, 509 sq., has the best 
discussion of the problem so far as it concerns metrical exigency. 
His canon is ‘ the single z in dactylic poets occurs only when the 
double z is impossible’. In L. there are following cases of con- 
tracted z in the MSS (OQ): favoni 1, 11, Memmi 1, 42, absinthi 
I, 941, 2, 400, centauri 2, 401, dispendi 2, 1127, Aegi 6, 585, incendi 
6, 673, pervigili 6,754. And there are due to emendation and 
accepted by most editors stilicidi (-ii OQ) 1, 313, absinthi (-ii OQ) 
4, 16, bracchi (-ii OQ) 6, 434, conchyli (-ii Q) 6, 1074, remigi 
(remigio OQ) 6, 743, remedi (-ii OQ) 6, 1226. Every one of 
these is a forced quantity and seven of the fourteen occur in the 
sixth book which is least finished. Not one of them is a choriambic 
word when uncontracted except vemigii, and editors admit 
vrémigi in 6, 743 only by allowing a shortening in hiatus before an 
initial vowel in the following word od/itae. L. has two cases of 
uncontracted genitives of adjectives, patriz 1,832; 3, 260 and 
medit 1, 1082, but I am by no means sure that the latter is not a 
substantive. 

The real question at issue here is what poet was the first to 
write 7z. Propertius, said Bentley, and no one tries to emend all 
the instances out of Propertius because he has imperii, ingentt, 
opprobit, gymnasii and several proper nouns; there are too many 
to eject. Virgil has ffuviz in Aen. 3,702 and Palladii in 9, 150; 
these are explained away or cut out so as not to affect the general 
question. Then there is Catullus 9, 5 O muntiz deati that they will 
have plural in spite of Prop. 4,7, 21 and Lucan 2,45. The matter 
reduces to numbers merely: one case in an author can be removed 
by medicine or at the worst by surgery, and Propertius is the first 
who has the zz disease hopelessly. Is it not more reasonable that 


_ Kithner, Lat. Gram. I p. 284. 
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at first we should find a single example, rather than many, of a 
grammatical or metrical variation from a general observance? If, 
for any reason, the usage is novel or offensive to the writer or to 
his readers, is it probable that he would extend the usage widely? 
Rather should we not expect to find some special reason for an 
unique occurrence? Lucretius has a single instance of elision of 
an iambic word (4, 741) of course not admitted by Lachmann; 
he has but one hypermeter (5, 849); he elides final 7 but twice 
(1, 677; 3,49); he has but one verse ending in three spondees 
(3, 198), also disapproved by Lachmann. And Virgil in the 
Georgics has but one verse in three spondees (3, 276) and but 
two in the Aeneid (3, 74; 7, 634). All the edtors but Lachmann 
and Bernays think L. has ofortet in 1,778. Some one must have 
begun to use the uncontracted zz just as some author must have 
been the first to approve the use of aword. The language was 
growing in Lucretius’ time both in vocabulary, word formation and 
syntax. Probably the analogy between -27 in the genitive singular 
and nominative and vocative plural had been already noted, per- 
haps by Lucilius and Accius, and very likely it was a matter of 
popular debate. Lucretius in rapid composition thought he might 
use it, for how else could he express himself? I challenge any 
one to express the entire thought of our line without using zavig7z. 
I myself have experimented: for instance: 

(a) ars tum navalis ratio caecaequeiacebant. Here ars navalis 
is used for navigation but the expression, so far as I know, 
occurs only in Pliny NH. 5,67. It is hopelessly prosaic. Jmproba 
is omitted and caecae is questionable. 

(b) caeca scientia navalisque ars improba deerant. Here 
scientia is a word foreign to Lucretius’ vocabulary. It is prosaic 
and mostly Ciceronian. The important ¢um is missing and deerant 
is weaker than zacebant. 

(c) improba nautarum ratio tum caeca iacebat. Lucretius does 
not know the form zaufa; his word is mavita and the expression 
nautarum ratio is not sufficiently definite. 

(d) improba nautica tum ratio atque ars caeca iacebant. Ars 
nautica of Frontinus and Florus is out of the question, not to 
mention metrical defects in the verse. 

Had then Lucretius any choice other than the use of navigiZ? 
Bothe first changed to zavigiis which is printed by Bailey and 
approved by Cartault, Flexion 17, but Housman, Cl. R. 14, 367, 
is right in calling the change futile. L. construes vaézo with the 
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genitive as I have shown above, and never with the dative; in 6, 
535 and 1090 the datives are possessive with substantive verbs. 
He has nunc addita navigiis sunt | multa in 5, 333 and navigia in 
4,437; 5, 1448; 6,430. Other writers use navigium, navigio, na- 
vigiorum. I find the form zavigii, in addition to the passages 
cited above, in Cic. ND. 2, 87, Q. Curt. 4, 7, 24, Dictys Cret. 5, 
16; Pliny NH. 13, 70, Suet. Nero 34, Tac. Ann. 14, 5, Ov. M. 
11, 561, Sen. Ep. go, 24, Non. 533, 14; 535,19; 536,8. Kiihner, 
Gramm. p. 286, has rightly said that not much reliance can be 
placed on the evidence of the prose writers in this matter, yet it 
is worthy of passing remark that with one exception no standard 
text of any author anywhere prints mavigi. There are plenty of 
examples of other cretics: Zielinski’ in his Clauselgesetz in Cicero’s 
Reden p. 769 has several, but it is not impossible that the form 
navigi was distasteful for some reason and was avoided ; perhaps 
there was a tendency to vocalize the v and the coalescence of au 
was feared ; so navita became nauta, navicila, naucila; cf. bobus 
from bovibus, aucella from avicella, aetas from aevitas, amasti 
from amavisti. Naugi from navigi would have been intolerable. 
Propertius has Lanivii, but Lavini, in each case through metrical 
necessity; Pliny NH. 35, 17 Lanivi or Lanuvi with MS variants. 
Perhaps a short vz was unable to maintain itself in a cretic word ; 
I have been unable to find any other choriambic word, shortened 
to a cretic, where v is intervocalic in the second syllable. Dilivii 
occurs in Sen. NQ. 3, 27, 1 and elsewhere; diluvi is not 
cited. Paciivii and Paciivi are both given, but also Pacvi 
(see Georges, Wortformen). Danivii and Danubii alone are 
cited. Naufragium is already contracted, and the genitive un- 
contracted in zz occurs in at least seven authors. There are 
no Latin words beginning with aug but several with aug. 
Nonius, however, p. 60, 10 M. read zaugas for nugas in Plaut. 
Amph. 626. Ribbeck reads in Accius 488 obd/iscar for objiviscar, 
and in 190 odliscier; Fleckeisen, Jahrb. 101, 73 proposed 
oblisct in Plaut. Capt. 985 and odliscendi in Miles 1359; in 
the latter passage Leo follows him. Mvimentum reduces to 
momentum, and pavitans remained uncontracted. Vavis, even, 
is monosyllabic in Plaut. Men. 344 and avi probably in Lucil. 
483 Marx. 


1Zielinski’s rule for Cicero is ‘ ordinary substantives have only -77; Roman 
proper names sometimes -zz, sometimes -2’ (p. 769). 
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This may be the reason for the avoidance of the form maviger 
that is quoted by Georges, Wortformen, only from Ausonius 
(Idyll. 3, 26; 10, 27, 367) and from Avienus (Ora Marit. 636). 

The single occurrence of zavigz isin Pliny NH. 13, 70; there 
Jan, Sillig, and Detlefsen all read zavigz. Sillig notes navigio in 
MS R of Pliny; the older editors all read mavigiz and Pliny 
nowhere else has the genitive singular of the word. I am unable 
to discover the MS tradition of Pliny except for the Veronensis 
of which Mone published an apographon in Sillig’s Pliny Vol. 6. 
The Veronensis has zavigz, but Mone in his description of the 
codex, p. xxviii, says that it frequently omits a double 7 in the 
genitive sing. and dative and ablative pl.; thus fos for folits. 
In addition the last letter of a word is frequently omitted (p. xxiii), 
and repeated (p. xxiv). Hence the evidence of M in this passage 
should have little weight. There is nothing in the prefaces of 
Sillig, Jan, and Detlefsen that bears on the orthography of this 
case form, but some remarks on Plinian orthography were made 
by Detlefsen in Phil. 28, 310 sq. to the effect that that adopted by 
Sillig and Jan was arbitrary. 

Finally, Munro would retain the verse, emending to zmproba 
naucleri ratio cum caecatiacebat. Navarchi (Cic. Tac.) would be 
more in Lucretius’ style than zaucleri (Plaut. Mil. 1110) if both 
were not hopeless because they lay weight on the skipper’s compe- 
tency. Munro was led to retain the line by Manil. 1, 87 et vagus 
in caecum penetravit navita pontum. As Manilius is known to 
have studied Lucretius this parallel has some force. 

Tosum up: I regard the verse in the MS form as genuine. 
Brieger (Prol.) says of it ‘si Lucretius scripsit, hora non fausta 
scripsit’: I would change to ‘Lucretius scripsit hora non fausta’ ; 
if he had lived to revise his poem his great ability would have 
enabled him to express his thought in some other manner that 
would have harmonized better with the linguistic standard of 
his day. . 

University OF CALIFORNIA. WILL1AM A. MERRILL. 
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In Philolaus fragment 6 (Diels) we read: émei 8é rai dpyai imapyxov 
dppovia éreyévero Grimey éyévero. ta pev dv dpuoia dudpvda 
dppovias ovdév éredéovro, ra Sé dvdpora duodvra pndé loorayn avdyxa 
TG Totavra dpyovia ofa péAAovTe ev KaréxerOat. 
Instead of icodayj, a conjecture of Meineke’s, the MSS show 
isorayj. This, however, is so clearly inept that nobody has been 
found to defend it. Heeren read icoredj, as if on MS authority; 
but of recent years all appear to acquiesce in the suggestion 
made by Meineke. Diels renders icoday4 das gleich Verteilte, and 
Newbold in an interesting article on Philolaus recently published 
(Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, XIX., 187) says; “ Ety- 
mologically it should mean ‘equally allotted’ or ‘equally ap- 
’ portioned’, and this exactly expresses the relation which the 
component parts of a figure bear to the homologous components 
of another which is similar to it. Whatever the ratio which an 
element of one bears to its homologous element in the other, 
that same ratio is repeated between every pair of homologous 
elements,—the second figure is ‘equally apportioned’ as regards 
the first.” 

It is not my intention at present to write a critique of Newbold’s 
suggestive interpretation of dmepa and mepaivoyvra in Philolaus. 
I have offered one explanation of their significance (Iépas and 
“Amespov in the Pythagorean Philosophy, Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie, XIV., 384 foll.), and am fully aware how hazardous 
it is, in view of the great variety of views on matters Pythagorean 
presented even by our ancient authorities, to declare that any 
application of the notion, which is not self-contradictory, may not 
have been among others in the mind of Philolaus. But I venture 
to say that if there had been a blank space in the MSS in the 
place of icorayj no one would ever have thought of icodayj. 
The tenor of the fragment in question and of fragments 1 to 5 
offers not the slightest support to such a reading. 
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Fragments 1 and 2 assert that the world is an dpyovia of dmetpa 
and epaivovra. Fragment 5 introduces the terms dpidyds repioods 
and dprios (apparently as the equivalents of mepaivovra and dmepa) 
together with the dprioméprrov as their dppovia. Proceeding to 
fragment 6, we find stated the reason for the need of dppovia. It 
is because the principles are reciprocally exclusive and hence 
cannot combine of themselves to make a world: ra 8¢ dvépoa pndé 
pnde loorayy avdyxa ra dppovia of 
év xaréxecba. Meineke’s icodayi is as clearly inept as 
apart from the fact that the word does not occur elsewhere, it is 
impossible in the context. His other suggestion, iconahj, egual, 
which has been received with scant favor, would suit far better. 
What is needed is a word which, like dvépoa and éyddvda, shall 
suggest the Pythagorean cvoroyia, to which allusion is clearly 
made. Jnareview of Newbold’s Philolaus (Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods, III., 583 foll.) I therefore 
proposed to read cicraya; but icohkay would seem to be paleo- 
graphically more probable. Hence I would now suggest icorayj 
for the MS ?aorayj. It not only contains the desiderated reference 
to principles of the same rank and class, but it is also probable 
paleographically. Like Meineke’s icoAayj, isorayy nowhere occurs; 
but, unlike it, it has extant a congener in éporayjs, much in use 
among mathematicians to denote what is ranged in the same row 
or line. That the two words could well be synonyms is proved 
by the case of icorayrs and épuorayys. 

In fragment 11 (Diels) we read: viv dé ofros (SC. dpiOpds) xarray 
amepydferat oxif{wv tos Adyous xwpis éxdorovs Tay 
mpaypdtay Tre xal mepawdvrav. Boeckh substituted 
geparav for the MS capzdrov. Subsequent editors have rightly 
followed him; but they have misinterpreted the term, taking 
it to mean ‘embodying’, ‘conferring corporeality’. Newbold 
deserves credit for having first publicly directed attention to the 
required meaning, showing that the context calls for a term, 
like ‘compounding’, to contrast with cyifor, ‘factoring’. He, 
however, proposed ovvdrrav, regarding as impossible. 
I too had been for some time on the same track, though I lay no 
claim to his interpretation of the yropue». Consequently I had 
considered a number of candidates for the place of cwparay, such 
as ovpSdddov, because of Heraclitus fragment 126 a (Diels, it was 
4 a in the first ed.) card Adyov dpéwv éBdopds xara 
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Statpeirae Kata ras dpxrovs, a passage closely analogous 
and probably written under Pythagorean influence; or such as 
ovvatpay (the normal contrary to diaper in the fragment just 
quoted) because of Plato, Phaedrus 249 B dei yap avOpwrov ovnévat 
kar’ eidos Aeyopuevoy, ex lov eis Ev 
I am now persuaded, however, that Boeckh’s reading is correct, 
because it lends itself perfectly to the correct interpretation of the 
passage. 

Epicurus was not the first to regard caua as an dépoopa. The 
notion goes back to Democritus, the contemporary of Philolaus, 
and beyond him into the shadowy past. In Greek usage caya 
may stand for an organic body regarded as compounded of its 
members; for a body of three dimensions (hence, according to 
ancient conceptions, compound); for a ‘body’ of persons, a 
‘body’ of writings, a ‘body’ of proofs or arguments. Similarly 
cowpdriov, like corpus in Latin, is used of a book or of a corporation. 
The adjectives caparoadyjs and cwparwdns follow the meanings of the 
substantive. The verbs caparovpyeiv and caparonoeiv, naturally 
equivalent to cwparody, and the derivative substantives caparoraia 
and gaparoroinois also have the meaning of organizing and uni- 
fying. Cp. Artemidorus IV. 1 évdéxyerae rd ye obrws 
Kexoptopéva Kal els év cuvdyeev. To be sure, most of these 
words appear late; but, first, nobody will contend that cayua did 
not naturally have this connotation to the mind of a Greek; and, 
secondly, the date and authenticity of the fragments attributed 
to Philolaus are themselves so much a matter of doubt that it 
would be clearly begging the question to object to cwparay bearing 
this sense at so early a date. 

Diog. Laert. VIII. 85 (fragment 1, Diels): 4 dicts 8’ ro 
dppuoxOn areipwr re kal Kal 6 Kdopos Kal Ta mavra. 
Diels renders thus; ‘Die Natur ward aber bei der Weltordnung 
aus Unbegrenztem und Begrenzendem zusammengefiigt, wie 
denn auch die ganze Weltordnung und alles in ihr aus diesen 
beiden besteht.” Two points in this rendering at once strike the 
reader: xécpos is taken to have two meanings almost in the same 
breath, and a new predicate has to be supplied in what is regarded 
as the second clause. The reason for this strange interpretation 
clearly lies in the phrase 4 3’ These words are, 
I think, a corruption for 4 rH xéopo, arising from a failure 
of the copyist to note that he was writing Doric. The construc- 
tion thus becomes the familiar periphrasis 4 diois rd xéopo = 6 
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kéopos ; cp. fragment 2, quoted below. Diels, failing to see this, 
has failed also to reproduce the force of xai ddos . . . mdvra, which 
means “not only the world as a whole (which has already been 
said, since 4 dicts ré xéopo = 6 xécpos), but also (and this receives 
emphasis because not before mentioned) all that is therein.” Cp. 
fragment 2, quoted below. 

This use of cat... xai, in which the second member receives 
especial emphasis, is of course common everywhere. It is some- 
what curious, therefore, that Diels has failed to render it correctly 
also in fragment I1: ios ka 06 pdvov év rois Satpoviots Kai 
mpdypact tay kai divayw icxvovoay, adda kal év Tois 
avOpwmxois kai Adyos Kai Kara ras Snprovpyias Tras 
Texvixas mavas Kai kara trav povoxdy. His rendering is, “sowie auch 
in allen technischen Verrichtungen und in der Musik.” The 
meaning is clearly, I think, ‘not only in technical procedure in 
general (compare mdoas here with dos in fragment 1), but par- 
ticularly in music’ (where first the Pythagoreans had success- 
fully applied mathematics to empirical science). 

The passage just quoted from fragment 11, suggests another 
observation. In fragment 2 we read émel roivuy obr’ éx 
Te kal Te Kéopos kai Ta év Kai ra 
trois épyos. The last clause, Diels in his first edition rendered, 
“ Damit stimmt auch die Beobachtung an den Werken iiberein.” 
In the second edition he substitutes ‘“‘ Aeckern”’ for ‘“‘ Werken”’, 
presumably out of regard for the suggestion of Newbold, who 
had in the interim developed an elaborate theory of the mepaivovra 
and dmeipa, based in part on the supposition that épya here means 
fields or lands. A comparison of fragments 2 and 11 should 
have prevented him from falling intothiserror. As ra 
Ocia mpdypara means things divine, so ra dvOpwmxa épya means 
simply ¢hings human. The addition of the Adyu does not, I 
think, make against this view, it being only padding, going along 
with mio: mavra to complete the picture and suggested by the 
ubiquitous pair -)(-épye. In fragment 2 also, I believe, épya 
means /hings, not fields. 

Fragment 5: 6 ya pav dpiOpis dvo pév tha mepocdy 
kai dpriov, rpiroy 8¢ dn’ audorépar dptiomépitrov. Instead of 
pexydévrwv, which yields a loose construction, I would propose 
peaxdev rd, referring to the familiar construction pe:yOjva éé, €. g. 
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Plato, Repub. 548 C, Protag. 320 D., etc. Instead of é¢, though 
rarely, dwé occurs, as e. g. Hippocrates, Aér., 285 [Manetho], 
6. 322 réccot dm’ GAdoiwy pixroi 

In closing these scattered notes it may be well to draw atten- 
tion to a misprint in fragment 2 (Diels, Ed. II.), p. 240, 1. 6 
where the text should read ra pév yap airéy ex 
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Urkunden dramatischer Auffihrungen in Athen, mit einem 
Beitrage von GEORG KAIBEL herausgegeben von ADOLF 
WILHELM. Mit 68 Abbildungen im Texte. Sonderschriften 
des Oesterreichischen Archaologischen Instituts in Wien, 
Band VI. Wien, Alfred Holder, 1906. Pp. 278. M. 16. 


The records kept by the Athenian Archon and King of the 
annual contests held under their direction at the City Dionysia 
and Lenaea became, as time went on, an extensive and valuable 
but unwieldy source of information. But it required only dili- 
gence and accuracy for any one who had access to them to draw 
up in convenient form the chief items of interest contained in 
them. If his interest was in the festivals as institutions, he might 
simply compile the list of prize-winners of every kind; if in the 
facts of literary history, he would select only the items which bore 
upon the poets and their work. Now we possess fragments of 
two compilations from these records, and they reveal these two 
points of view: 1) IG. II 971, for which Wilamowitz Got. 
Gel. Anz. 1896, 614 has proposed the convenient designation 
“Fasti”, gives the victors at the Dionysia—tribes and lyric 
choregi, tragic and comic choregi and poets, and tragic actors: 
2) IG. II 973,975,972, ‘‘ Didascaliae”, in which the poets, their 
plays and protagonists, are given in the order of their success, the 
old play and the satyr-play (both outside of the contest), and the 
victorious actor. So far as we can see, both of these documents 
are Official in character; if the Didascaliae were influenced by 
Aristotle’s studies in this field, the influence was probably not 
direct. But we possess two other kinds of documents, both 
apparently of private origin and derived probably not directly 
from the archives but indirectly through the Fasti and Didasca- 
liae above described: 3) IG. II 977, the “ Victors’-lists””—the 
names of the victorious poets and actors in comedy and tragedy 
at each of the two festivals, arranged in the order of their first 
victories. The information needed for its compilation was all 
furnished by the Fasti. The fourth, IG. XIV 1098 a, 1097, 1098, is 
not so easy to describe in a word. Its character is didascalic 
and the matter contained in it was all to be had in the Didascaliae 
with the exception of an occasional learned comment of Alexan- 
drian origin. The arrangement is by poets in the chronological 
order of their first appearances, and under each are given the 
plays with which he was first, second, etc. in each festival. There 
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are numerous other inscriptions from which information is de- 
rived concerning the dramatic contests at Athens, such as dedica- 
tions, agonistic records of various kinds, etc.; but they require 
little interpretation and as compared with those just mentioned 
are of minor importance. 

Since Wilhelm’s announcement eight years ago of his discovery 
of important new fragments of these great documents and of his 
intention to reedit the whole series, the appearance of his book 
has been awaited with impatience. A fragment of any of them 
of any considerable size was likely to settle some of the questions 
concerning which scholars had not yet reached agreement, and 
the attention which had been concentrated upon the old texts as 
edited by K@6hler had raised innumerable questions of detail 
which could be answered only by a competent epigraphist who 
was fully aware of the significance attaching to these details. The 
chief desideratum, then, was an edition in which, first of all, the 
texts themselves should be given with all possible completeness 
and finality, together with such minute information as to the shape 
and condition of the stones, style of writing, etc. as would contrib- 
ute to the correct classification of the fragments and to the de- 
termination of the purpose and origin of the documents them- 
selves. It has been quite clear for some time that, until the 
fundamental work of recension should be accomplished, little 
further progress in this field was to be expected, and that mean- 
while the use of this important source of information by classical 
scholars in general would be restricted owing to the difficulties 
and uncertainties attendant upon the study of the inscriptions. 
It was inevitable, too, that the scholar who undertook the reedit- 
ing of these inscriptions would still have a great deal of pioneer 
work to do, and that a relatively large part of his book would be 
given to the discussion of minor details. Probably no one who 
had himself seriously wrestled with the enormous difficulties 
involved in this subject or was conversant with the present status 
of the discussion believed that the time was ripe for the final 
edition, in which textual and epigraphical details, the deliberate 
weighing of possibilities as to position, person, date, etc., and 
the discussion of minor topics in general, should sink into the 
background and give place to the consideration of the documents 
in their larger significance and of the subject-matter in its bearing 
upon literary history. 

With this conception of the task we greet Wilhelm’s book as 
satisfying our needs and fulfilling our expectations with conspicu- 
ous success. His readings must be regarded as final, so far as 
the results of any man’s observations may be final. An appeal 
to the stones will not often be necessary. The number of frag- 
ments has been materially increased and a good many others for 
the first time joined totheir mates. The photographs are beyond 
criticism, though they do not, of course, show the fainter lines 
and are no substitute for autopsy or squeezes. The descriptions 
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and transcriptions are open to few corrections and these mainly 
typographical. The restorations show a marked advance toward 
completeness and certainty ; but there is room for further progress 
in this direction and some of Wilhelm’s will doubtless have to 
yield. The literary apparatus is very full, the prosopographical 
at times too full; for Wilhelm cannot resist the temptation to 
suggest possible identities and relationships even when, if capable 
of proof, no illumination whatever would result. And when such 
conjectures are scattered over the text instead of being relegated 
to the footnotes the reader’s attention is seriously distracted. In 
fact, the text throughout should have been relieved of small 
details and minor digressions. 

The book was in type more than three years before it was 
published. This explains a good many disturbing additions and 
the 18 pages of Nachtrage in which the literature of the interval 
is duly taken into account. There is so much here that is new, 
including some modifications of the author’s views, that the 
reader would do well to consult this section constantly as he 
reads. The reason for this extraordinary délay is not explicitly 
given, though a period of illness is alluded to (p. 240); but no 
one will be disposed to lay the blame at Wilhelm’s door who has 
followed the affairs of the Austrian School at Athens in recent 
years and is aware of the influences which have resulted in the 
removal of Wilhelm to Vienna. The delay has not been to the 
advantage of the book, but this is a consideration of lesser im- 
portance; it is a matter of great importance, however, and a 
source of deep regret to scholars the world over, that the most 
brilliant epigraphist of the present generation, whose continued 
residence in Athens would best serve the interests of scholarship 
everywhere, will no longer beat his old post there. 

Professor Kaibel’s part in the collaboration is limited to one 
essay (pp. 167-194) in which he interprets broadly the Victors’- 
lists, using the Fasti to establish the date of the official recognition 
of comedy. A melancholy interest attaches to this sketch as the 
last considerable essay by this gifted scholar. Though written 
not many months before his untimely death in the autumn of 
1901, it shows no diminution in his power of lucid and vigorous 
presentation. But considered as an elucidation of this document, 
it represents a stage in its study which that had already been 
passed in rgo1 and its incongruity in its present setting is em- 
phasized by Wilhelm’s numerous corrections. The fact is, as 
the reviewer knows through correspondence had with him in the 
summer of 1900, that Kaibel had only then reluctantly given up 
Bergk’s classification ' of the lists of comic poets and in the last 
year of his life probably had not the time or the strength to work 


1 But, strange to say, not because the new classification brought the lists of 
victors into better accord with the literary records, but for the mechanical 
reason that the earlier list must be Dionysian, since Aristotle speaks of “ the 
archon” giving a chorus to the comic performers. But even if both lists be- 
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over the literary material afresh in order to adjust his ideas to the 
new classification. Certain it is that he never grasped the far- 
reaching character of the deductions which naturally followed 
the acceptance of the correct classification. But his vision was 
always clear and his intuitions sometimes truer than even 
Wilhelm’s reasoning. Wecannot regret, therefore, that Wilhelm 
decided the embarrassing question which confronted him by 
giving this essay a place in his book. 

The first chapter deals with the Fasti. We learn that this 
inscription, the main part of which was inscribed between 346 and 
342, was ca. 1.74 m.in height and covered a wall built of four 
rows of blocks. The existence of an upper or lower margin ona 
fragment does not therefore fix its position in a column, but only 
in one of the blocks of a column. A new fragment g which joins 
h on the left enables Wilhelm to estimate the number of lines in 
a column at ca. 135; the exact number for the early part of the 
inscription proves to be 140. Several results naturally follow: 
Praxiergus 471/0 is the lost archon in 4 (f Koh.) col. I, Sosi- 
genes 342/1 in / (e Koh.) col. 1, while 4 must be directly 
under a with the least possible interval between them. This 
result agrees entirely with the conclusions which I reached by 
a somewhat different procedure, taking Lipsius’ certain conjecture 
[Hodvppdcpo|y in 6 col. I as the starting point to determine the 
number of letters lost in the archon’s name. From the faintest 
traces Wilhelm cleverly restores another archon’s name—Pytho- 
delus 336/5 at the top of z (d Koh.), thus fixing the period of the 
comic poet Procleides. The two small new fragments & and 7 
are unimportant. 

Wilhelm refrains from attempting to determine by calculation 
the exact constitution of the columns which intervened between 6 
and /, feeling that the gap is so large and the chances of irregu- 
larities so great that the results would be unsatisfactory. But 
fortunately, shortly after the appearance of this book, he discovered 
and promptly published (Bericht d. Wien. Akad., Sitzung d. 4. 
Juli, 1906) the original stone which Pittakis saw when he jotted 
down the confused notes from which Wilhelm, and Kohler before 
him, had tried to extract by divination a portion of 971 (d Wilh., 
¢ Koh.) The new fragment is so important that I venture to 
state simply as theses to be proved some conclusions which I have 
reached and hope to publish shortly: 1) The heading extended 
over Only the first three extant columns; 2) the next seven col- 
umns contained each 141 lines,—the number deduced by Wilhelm 
for the new fragment; 3) the synchoregia lasted only two years, 
406/5 and 405/4; 4) in these two years, therefore, will fall the 


gan with the name of Chionides, we should still be able to distinguish them, 
because the literary records of first appearances and first victories are based 
who!ly upon the contests at the Dionysia. As to the significance to be attached 
to Aristotle’s reference to the archon see my Introd. of Comedy, pp. 4, 25. 
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victories of Aristophanes and Sophocles recorded in the synchor- 
egic inscription 1G. II 4 1280 b, p. 254, and the victory of 
Cephisodotus in 402 with a single choregus (Lys. 21. 4) need 
not have been won at the Lenaea, to which I once assigned it; 
5) when the production of a play was committed by a poet to a 
didascalus, it was the poet and not the didascalus who was offi- 
cially awarded the prize. With these facts in mind we shall be 
in a better position to interpret the Victors’-lists. This new frag- 
ment of 971, by the way, has this entry under the year 386: 
dpaua mparov | mapedidagav of rpaywdoi. mparov is therefore, as 
Wilhelm remarks, to be restored in the other new fragment g, 
where we have the corresponding entry for comedy. We now 
understand that the Fasti recorded these events simply as inno- 
vations ; reproductions of old plays, regularly given in the 
Didascaliae, had no place in this catalogue of victors, for there 
was no contest ; e. g. an old tragedy was given in 341 (IG. II 973), 
but is not entered in the Fasti for that year, frag. f. What shall 
we conclude as to the production of old tragedies before 386 and 
of old comedies before 339? Since the prize was awarded in such 
cases, according to the tradition about Aeschylus, we must con- 
clude that the old play competed on even terms with the new. 
That this is the correct inference seems to be shown by A. Korte’s 
clever restoration of IG. XIV 1098 a,1. 5, in the record of 
Teledeides: [Sr ]eppovs dv[adiddgas ]. 

Since Magnes won a victory in 472 (971 a) and his name is 
sixth from the top in the Victors’-lists, Wilhelm accepts 
E. Meyer’s view of the documentary character of the statement 
of Suidas d&ddoxew greow dxrd mpd tov and he properly 
combines this notice with Aristotle’s Poet. 3. The chronological 
relation of Chionides to Epicharmus is settled once for all by our 
inscriptions. Whether or not the truth could have been established 
without this evidence is not now a matter of much consequence.’ 
As to the exact date indicated by Suidas as the epoch date for 
comedy Wilhelm gives variously 488/7 or 489/8 (p. 109), 488/7 
or 487/6 (p. 175, n. 1), and finally (p. 244) 489/8, for which he 
decides on the ground that even by inclusive reckoning 487/6, 
the date which I favored, could not be the eighth year before 
Salamis, while by exclusive reckoning 489/8 could be. But 
surely the chronographer who took Salamis as his starting point 
quite naturally counted all the archons, beginning with Calliades 
480/79 and ending with Telesinus 487/6, and found them eight 
in number. So 486, which is best in accord with Suidas, fits best 
into the calculations (p. 243) back to the beginning of the inscrip- 
tion. It is worth remarking here, lest we should pride ourselves 


1 Nevertheless credit is due to Wolf, Clinton, Bergk, Meyer and others who 
saw the didascalic character of Suidas’ notice and saw how it was to be re- 
conciled with Aristotle. This notice has entered into all discussions of the 
subject; Wilhelm’s language p. 14 is therefore not quite accurate, “‘unbe- 
greiflicherweise unbeachtet gelassene Nachricht”. 
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too much upon our insight, that Clinton long ago unhesitatingly 
put Chionides into his Fasti under the year 487/6.' 

The epoch date of the Fasti is still a matter of dispute. Wilam- 
owitz Gott. Gel. Anz. 1906, p. 624 still advocates the first tragic 
contest in 534 and urges the didascalic notices concerning 
Thespis, Choerilus, Phrynichus, and the first men’s chorus in 
favor of his view; and certainly there could be no broader defini- 
tion of the character of the epoch event that the word xauo in the 
heading. If this means the original festival act, we should have 
to assume that the festival was established the year Thespis first 
exhibited ¢v dora. And that may well have been the case. Wil- 
helm inclines to the opinion that the epoch event was an innova- 
tion of the period of Cleisthenes. His date 505/4—502/ 1 corrects 
itself to 502/1 as soon as 487/6 is recognized as the inevitable 
interpretation of Suidas. As to the heading, the knowledge to 
be gained from the new fragment d (above, p. 85) suffices to 
eliminate from consideration a number of suggestions (p. 9, 244). 
The phrase, goav év Atovvoiov, Which once commend- 
ed itself to me, is of suitable length, but Wilamowitz’s objection to 
it is fatal—that it is not a prose phrase. Aroviow ’EXevbepei, Which 
is practically Foucart’s (r@ A. r@ EX.) is rather better than the 
rest, even than r@ Avoviow ev adore, for év dore more than likely accom- 
pained of8 vexxyxaow which stood in the first part of the heading. 

The Didascaliae are the subject of the second chapter. Wil- 
helm considers it probable that all 14 fragments belonged to the 
same document and that the arrangement of its four sections was: 
Dionysia, tragedy and comedy; Lenaea, comedy and tragedy, 
i. e. at each festival the contest which was first to be established 
had the precedence. Here again an important new fragment is 
added, 974 ¢, the comic didascaliae for the year 312/1 and a part 
of the year before. The first item for 312 is an old play of 
Anaxandrides, the last the name of the winning actor. Wilhelm 
is inclined to regard the list as Dionysian. The actor’s contest at 
this date is not decisive against this view ; while the presence of 
the old comedy, which we have learned from 971 g was an inno- 
vation of the year 339 and is not on the Lenaean programme 
of the year 288 (II 972), makes about equally for it. The 
most interesting item in 974 ¢ is the comment after the poet 
Ameinias, who was third: obros épnBos dv éveunbn. We are at once 
reminded of the tradition regarding Eupolis and Menander and 
now understand how such facts could become a matter of perma- 
nent record. When the official didascaliae make a note of the 
fact that a poet was admitted to the competition in spite of his 


1 One might infer from Wilhelm p. 242 that I regarded 487/6 as only “a 
little more probable” than 479/8. On the contrary, I gave the latter as a 
mathematical possibility and then gave three reasons against it and in favor 
of 486. One of the latter is that “we obtain precisely the date given by 
Suidas”. The phrase which he quotes is used apropos of still a fourth reason: 
“on this ground a/so 502 is a little more probable than 505”. 
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youth, the implication clearly is that the case was exceptional, 
and the purpose of the note is clearly, not to signalize the youth’s 
ee. but to indicate that a special concession had been made 
or him. 

Nowhere does Wilhelm’s acumen in distinguishing the char- 
acteristics of different hands and periods of writing stand him in 
such good stead as in his discussion of II 975. All the fragments 
(except dcd which, as he assures us, are correctly joined by 
Kohler)! are arranged by him in chronological order by observing 
minute differences in the writing, assigned to four hands. The 
conclusions reached compel assent; but I cannot forbear to ex- 
press a lingering doubt regarding #7. The most striking peculiar- 
ity here is that the victorious actor is twice omitted. In no other 
fragment of 975 does this happen. After this contest was once 
established, it was the regular thing for the judges to select the 
best actor and for the didascaliae to record the prize. It is hard 
to see why the award should have been withheld in just these 
two years, as Wilhelm holds, except on the hypothesis advanced 
by me, viz. that this fragment is from the period, between 329 
and ca. 312, just prior to the establishment ofthis contest. But 975 
still presents a good many unsolved problems and this is one of 
them. Wilhelm’s argument on the chronology of Antiphanes 
seems to me unconvincing, and also his attempt to prove the 
existence of a second Antiphanes, son of Panaetius. 

Chapter III presents in masterly fashion the text of the great 
Victors’-lists, with now 39 fragments instead of Kohler’s 32. 
Inscribed upon the inner. side of an epistyle belonging to the 
dedication of an agonothete, the architectural indications do not 
suffice to determine the original order and arrangement of the 
eight lists. Except where two or more pieces can be joined, the 
relation of each to the whole must be determined by its contents, 
though the period is roughly given by the writing. In this 
edition all the fragments are classified except eleven, and most 
of these are insignificant. The original portion of the lists, 
consisting of perhaps thirty-two columns of seventeen names 
each on the average, was inscribed at the time the building was 
erected, “near the end of the first third of the third century”. 
From time to time continuations were added, bringing the record 
down to the second half of the second century. Each of the eight 
lists had its own heading, but in only the four lists of poets was the 
festival named. The festival was indicated for the four actors’ 
lists by their position relative to the lists of poets. Thus, both 
lists of tragic actors bore the heading smoxpiray rpaytxdv, but the 
one which followed the list headed dortxal ronréy rpayixav was Of 
course recognized as referring to the Dionysia. It is surprising 


1 My doubt was evidently not justified. It seemed to me that there was not 
sufficient space for the restorations in ll. 14, 15 (4c), and I could not see on d 
the endings -t, -xa, -o in ll. II, 13, 14, though they are visible on the photo- 
graph. The triangular piece was probably not in place. 
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that the four headings over the lists of poets did not contain the 
word vixa; but perhaps the whole series was preceded by the 
general title Nixa: dorixat cat Anvaxai. At any rate Wilhelm seems 
to be right in maintaining that the headings extended over only 
the first column of each list. The comic contest at the Lenaea, 
therefore, goes back only to Xenophilus, i. e. to ca. 442. The 
tragic actors’ contest, established at the Dionysia in 449, was not 
brought into the Lenaea until some ten to twenty years later, as 
shown by the new fragments 7s. But the tragic contest itself at 
this festival dates back to a time not more than twenty years 
before 417, as welearn from 972; the actors’ contest was probably 
established at the same time. 

Unquestionably the most important new find in the book is 977 
é—a portion of the Dionysian list of comic poets. Wilhelm has 
joined it to d (z Koh.), the famous piece with the name of Magnes. 
A new fragment / he joins to g (& Koh.), which is at the top of 
the third column of this list. We thus have, with few gaps, 
portions of most of the thirty-four names of the victors at the 
comic contests at the Dionysia. Magnes was sixth from the 
beginning. Unfortunately the new piece preserves only the first 
two or three letters of the names, but in the majority of cases 
there is little room for doubt as to the correct restoration: Tele- 
cleides ||! begins col. II, followed by.........sll, one lost name, 
and: 1, Sep-, ‘Epp-, "Apt-, Ka-, @pu-, Ave-, Aev-; 
then in g Nicophon, Theopompus, Cephisodotus, and ...1---. 

Kaibel unhesitatingly restores Aristophanes in the ]. 7, though 
to do so he had to withdraw his former opinion that Aristophanes 
won no City victory. But Wilhelm stoutly resists the temptation. 
After an able argument in which he maintains that the actual 
didascalus and not the poet received the prize, he rejects the 
claim of Aristophanes to a place in this honor-list at a date 
required by the position of ’Ap- here (near 425) and restores 
Aristomenes. The name of Aristophanes for the City victory of 
the period of the synchoregia must have stood, he thinks, after 
...e---—in col. III. On the same principal he restores the 
didascali Callistratus and Philonides further down, though for the 
latter Philyllius is suggested as more probable by the correspond- 
ing Lenaean list; for the former Cantharus, a contemporary of 
Plato comicus, is the only alternative. It is an interesting ques- 
tion, but space will not permit its discussion here. In my opinion, 
however, Wilhelm’s conclusion runs counter to the evidence, 
which has been materially increased, it is true, by his rediscovery 
of 971 d. It can be shown that the place after ....1--—-— is too 
late for a first victory in 405 or 404, to which the synchoregia can 
now be confined. This makes Aristophanes inevitable just 
above Eupolis. Neither can Lysippus for a supposed first 
victory in 410 be restored after Cephisodotus, for the same reason. 
Hence it is to be restored above Pherecrates, where the remains 
point, as Wilhelm states, to Air-, ’Ad- or Av-; but we know of no 
poet of the period who fits either of the first two possibilities. 
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Lysippus is just as inevitable here as is Aristophanes just below. 
The restoration of XIV 1097 along the lines indicated in Class. 
Phil. I (1906), 2o1ff., is determined by this fact, and this in turn 
excludes Aristomenes from a victory at the Dionysia. The names 
in the new fragment should accordingly be restored: Lysippus 
II, Pherecrates, Hermippus II (or more), Aristophanes II (or 
more), Eupolis IIII, Cantharus (?), Phrynichus, Ameipsias, Plato, 
Philyllius (?), Lycis, Leucon. 

A second new fragment of the same list (4, p. 118) gives the 
names of Poseidippus, Apollodorus (Carystius), Philemon the 
younger, Phoenicides (whose position as a poet of the New 
Comedy is now secure; cf. 972), and a third Philemon. In the 
two lists of tragic actors a distinct advance is to be noted. Two 
new fragments with the heading (7s, p. 145) make it possible to 
assign ~ (¢ Koh.) to the Dionysia, vs with /uvw to the Lenaea. 
The Nicomachus in the former is doubtless the tragic actor of 
schol. Arist. Ran. 1506. Under [Aer]riv[ns] 1 saw 31, the end of 
a name, not noted by Wilhelm. Some of the restorations in s 
seem to me to be very doubtful: Aemriv]ns does not fill the space 
and Kadiirni]ins satisfies the conditions rather better than Hera- 
cleides. Muvvicx]os is only one possibility. Nor is it at all certain, 
in my own mind, that if Mynniscus is right here he is the well- 
known actor for Aeschylus, but rather the son (cf. 972); the 
Mynniscus of # might well be, however. The lists of comic 
actors are also much improved. But Wilhelm’s hesitation to 
assign (f/’ w Koh.) to the Dionysia and yza’ (uv Koh.) to the 
Lenaea is scarcely justified. For the consistent omission of the 
victorious comic actor in 971 is just as good evidence that there 
was no comic actors’ contest at the Dionysia down to 329 as the 
consistent naming of the tragic actor furnishes proof of the ex- 
istence of the tragic actors’ contest. Hyp. Arist. Vesp. does not 
weigh against the testimony of the Fasti, and K6rte’s explanation 
of this notice, as due to the contamination ofthe didascalic notice 
of the performance éy dcre with the later performance at the 
Lenaea, is satisfactory. 

We must pass over Wilhelm’s interpretation of IG. XIV 1097, 
1098, 1098 a, which is not very different from Ko6rte’s, and his 
discussion of the so-called Rhodian didascaliae IG. XII i 125, 
which occupy the fourth chapter, and his interesting restoration 
of IG. II 1289 and of other inscriptions in the Anhang. The 
indexes are full and an invaluable help to the user of the book. 


EDWARD CAPPS, 


Der Wortschatz des Englischen Maundeville nach der Version 
der Cotton Handschrift Titus C XVI. Von RoBeRT HERN- 
DON FIFE, JR. Leipzig, 1902. 


Speaking of the English version of Maundeville’s Travels, Ten 
Brink remarks that its linguistic importance is high. ‘Thegreat 
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multiplicity of subjects that had to be spoken of forced the trans- 
lator to make a more extensive use of his native vocabulary than 
mediocre scribes were wont to do in those days.’’ ‘Diesem 
Wink’, says the author of Der Wortschatz des Englischen 
Maundeville, ‘soll die vorliegende Arbeit Folge leisten.’ 

The author’s task was in many respects a difficult one. It is 
well known that the English Maundeville is a translation ofa 
French original composed about 1371. 

The numerous manuscripts of the English version fall into three 
main divisions: (1) all manuscripts but two, a defective ver- 
sion, and the only one printed until 1725 ; (2) Cotton MS. Titus 
C XVI (in this review designated as C), with a gap of three 
leaves, in Halliwell’s edition, filled from a manuscript of group 
(1); (3) Egerton 1982 (designated here as E), a complete ver- 
sion in Northern dialect. As a basis of his study Dr. Fife has 
done well to choose C, printed by Halliwell in 1835, as the one 
which corresponds most closely of any to the only French text 
accessible. Yet it is clear that for a final study of meanings a 
comparison of all texts, including the French original, is desira- 
ble. And here his trouble begins, for Halliwell simply reprinted 
a previous edition without variants or corrections from the man- 
uscript. The errors in Halliwell’s text which resulted from this 
method have been in part remedied by Dr. Fife from portions of 
the text printed elsewhere directly from the manuscript,’ and 
from variants in the Roxburghe Club edition of Egerton 1982; 
but the Halliwell edition has a trick of omitting or altering im- 
portant passages, and, when all is done, a considerable number 
of such defects must stand, which could be amended only by 
comparing the printed text throughout with the manuscript. The 
trouble was certainly worth taking for purposes of completeness 
in a work of this nature. 

Another difficulty, quite as serious, is the comparative inacces- 
sibility of the Egerton version and the French text. Egerton 
1982 is printed only in a rare edition prepared for the Rox- 
burghe Club by G. F. Warner. This edition contains also the 
most accessible version of the French text, printed from two 
complementary manuscripts.* 

Dr. Fife’s book is chiefly characterized by great industry in 
compiling and manipulating details. He has collected some 
3,000 words, and, so far as one may judge by a test here and 
there, he has suffered none to escape. If he grows a bit perfunc- 
tory at times it is not surprising, since he seems to have worked 
with no particular scientific end in view. No deduction is made, 


‘History of English Literature 3.15. 

eae, Altenglisches Lesebuch 2.200: Morris and Skeat, Specimens 
2.164. 

’This French text is not the original of any existing English versions, 
though it apparently corresponds most faithfully to C. 
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no inference drawn, no synthesis nor generalization is attempted. 
It may indeed be objected that anything of this nature lies be- 
yond the scope of such a work. But the spirit and true signifi- 
cance of Ten Brink’s words just quoted, with which Dr. Fife 
leads off, imply at least that such deduction is desirable, and sug- 
gest inquiries which clamor for such answers as it lies peculiarly 
in the author's power to give. What in general, one may ask, 
are the tendencies of the translator’s vocabulary? Did he intro- 
duce any Oriental or Romance words which have been retained in 
English? Is the proportion of the Romance tothe native element 
ofits vocabulary large? Is heinclined torendera Romance word 
merely by the English form of the same word? Is he, onthe whole, 
conservative, or fond of novelty? The last question is of especial 
significance in the case of a writer who belongs to a time of such 
general innovation as the fourteenth century. Dr. Fife excites 
one’s curiosity without satisfying it, as to questions of the trans- 
lator’s accuracy, skill, synonymy, and the like. Concerning this 
last point a little more care in the matter of cross-references would 
have helped greatly. Interesting synonyms which would thus 
have been evident at a glance are formyour and creatour, glasse 
and verre, white thorn and albespyne, serche and encerche, colver 
and dowve, graue and tombe, or even a longer series, such as 
delve, dyggen, grauen, burye, entere. 

Whether it belongs to a mere Wortschatz to generalize or not, 
its object may perhaps be more clearly defined than has been 
done in the present case. If it is to serve as a word-list only, 
what need of so many very obvious definitions? If it is to be a 
concordance, the references should be complete. If it is the 
author’s purpose to make a lexicon, he cannot afford to be 
slovenly in his definitions. Buxomly is more than ‘gnadig, 
freundlich’, implying, as it does, both by etymology and context, 
the idea of obedience and courtesy.’ It translates the Fr. de- 
nignement, Avere de poys is not mere ‘Waren’, but rather ‘ mer- 
chandise sold by weight’ (N. E. D.), or more specifically, ‘ objets 
qui se vendaient au poids, . . . particuliérement employés comme 
remédes en médecine, comme condiments, comme matiéres col- 
orantes’ (Godefroy s. v. avoir’). ‘Dyapred’ cloth is not neces- 
sarily, nor merely, ‘ buntfarbig’, but rather cloth whose ground is 
diversified ‘with a small uniform pattern.’ Garant is defined as 
a ‘dunkelfarbiger Edelstein’; a direct quotation from N. E. D. 
would have served better.? Hevy (71.2, not 172.2 as given) is 
more than ‘ betriibt, unzufrieden’; the French is ¢70 corucez, and 
N. E. D. (heavy VI. 22) gives ‘angry’, with this instance as an 
illustration, and Destr. Troy 12320: ‘Eneas with anger was an- 


The Sultan ‘commanded. .. to all his Subgettes. .. buxomly to re- 

sceyve me... and for to obeye to all my requestes resonable’, (82.1 ). 
2*Blundered readings in the English versions of Maundeville for O. F. 
ites ad. L. hierdcttés (Pliny) ‘‘ a stone the color of a hawk’s neck”’. Cf. 


iddell and Scott, iepaxirne. 
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gardly hevy’. Thereis much avoidable confusion in the treatment 
of fertre. The definition reads, ‘1. Tragbahre, Thei setten him 
(den Kaiser) upon a blak fertre 225.19... (vgl. Godefroy, fautre) 
... 2. Schrein’. Which of the two /autre’s in Godefroy is meant 
does not appear; none of the definitions correspond to ‘Trag- 
bahre’. A Latin equivalent, feretrum, on p. 60 of Halliwell, 
and Warner’s note on 110.3,should have put the definitions to 
rights. Asa matter of fact, fertre represents two different words: 
(1) O. F. feutre, filtre, Lat. filtrum, ‘felt’, Godefroy’s fautre’®; 
in Maundeville it corresponds to the filtrum nigerrimum of 
Hayton’s Liber de Tartaris 16.433 ff., the source of Maundeville 
at this point. The black felt was used at the crowning of the 
Kahn as a symbol of the poverty which he must endure if un- 
faithful in office. C is puzzled with the word, and renders it 
variously—/fertre (meaning feretory ?) 225.19, stede 254.26, wode 
247.22, and /ferne 307.28. (2) O. F. fertre (in Maundeville 
fertres), Lat. feretrum, modern feretory, that is, ‘reliquary’, or, 
as N. E. D. interprets in this instance, dzer. 

It is not easy to see why cylour should be referred to the rare 
variant form cz/ery, ‘the drapery or foliage carved on the heads 
of columns’, instead of the more common ce/ure, ‘canopy’, or 
perhaps in this case, ‘ Decke’, as Dr. Fife says. A similar case is 
that of halle, where insufficient distinction is made between ha/le, 
‘iiberdeckter Saal’, found in Old English, and hale, ‘ Zelt’ (Fr. 
tentz, C Hales and tentes, E tentes), perhaps an adaptation of O. 
F. hale, in origin a doublet of ha//, but meaning ‘a place roofed 
over, but usually open at the sides’, (N. E. D.). 

Certain errors of detail appear to be the result of inattentive 
proof-reading. Yudenes should be Yudynes; feloniouse should 
be felonouse, which is quite a different word. De/iverly is an ad- 
verb, not an adjective. Cerche is glossed under the letter C 
without reference to serche, of which it is, of course, only a variant 
spelling. Seysoun isan unnoticed variant of cesoun. Bek (48.26) 
should have been glossed independently as Jack, instead of being 
entered under dek, ‘Schnabel’. It is clearly a mistake for dak 
as the readings Jack in E, and dos in Fr., show. Dr. Fife is some- 
times excessively cautious in the matter of readings, as when he 
gives a second and unique definition of raveyne (ravin) as ‘kol- 
lektiv, Raubvogel’, to fit the reading ‘briddes and foules and 
raveyne’ (309.23), where ‘ foules of raveyne’ was clearly intended, 
as the expression is common and occurs twice elsewhere in C. 
Another instance is sleve (153.7), which, as the context and other 
editions indicate, appears to be Halliwell’s misprint for heres. 
Sleves has occurred in the preceding line; and Warner, who in 
his edition of E gives important variants in C, does not notice 
sleve at this point.’ 


' The passage in Halliwell runs: ‘ The Women ben righte foule and evylle 
arrayed; and thei gon alle bare fote, and clothed in evylle Garnementes, large 
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What exquisite reason, one may ask in passing, requires that a 
study in English literature, by one whose native tongue is Eng- 
lish, should be written in German? 


Princeton University. CHARLES G. OSGOOD, JR. 


and wyde, but thei ben schorte to the Knees; and longe Sleves doun to the 
feet, lyche a Monkes Frokke; and here Sleves ben hongyng aboute here 


Schuldres’, 


if 
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Fascicle 3. 

Studien zu Lygdamus und den Sulpicia-Gedichten (R. Biirger). 
The style of poetry introduced by Gallus and perfected by 
Tibullus and Propertius found a belated imitator in Lygdamus 
(cf. Leo on Ciris A. J. P. XXIV, p. 344), and so, while these 
elegies (Tibullus bk. III) are post-Ovidian (in spite of Skutsch, 
Belling etc.), they appear more archaic. A comparison of Tib. 
III 2 with its models, especially Propertius II 13 b, reveals the 
character of the imitator. Only Lygdamus and Propertius wrote 
epistolary elegies (cf. Tib. III 3 and 5, Prop. I 11, III 22); not so 
Tibullus and Ovid (barring certain exceptions in the case of the 
latter). The Sulpicia-elegies (Tib. IV 2-6), which have so beauti- 
fully expanded the theme of Sulpicia’s love for Cerinthus (Tib. 
IV 7-12), are commonly ascribed to Tibullus; but Ribbeck’s 
doubt (Gesch. d. rom. Dicht. II 194. 196.) and Marx’s dogmatic 
negation (Pauly-Wissowa, Alb. Tib.) are justified by the fact that 
Tib. IV 2 not only shows imitation of Tib. II 2; but also of elegies 
in Prop. IV that were composed 16 B. C. or later; that is to say 
after the death of Tibullus. This judgment on Tib. IV 2 neces- 
sarily includes the closely connected poems 3-6. These and 
other considerations prove that Tib. IV 2-6 were not by Tibullus. 
They were certainly unknown to Lygdamus and Ovid ; Belling’s 
parallels prove nothing. 


Ein verlorenes Epyll des Bion von Smyrna (G. Knaack). That 
Bion had composed a poem Orpheus, is a conjecture of Knaack 
(Pauly-Wissowa II 481) which Skutsch supported (Vergils 
Friihzeit 59), based on the Epitaphius Bionis by Ps -Moschus. 
This thesis is nowelaborated. [But see Wilamowitz, Textgesch., 
p. 241 ff. and Berl. Phil. Woch. (1906) p. 713.] 


Probleme der Textgeschichte des Statius (A. Klotz). The 
codex Puteanus (P) s. X, though carefully written, was derived 
through a somewhat defective copy from a lost codex Juliani, 
which stood in close relationship to the grammarian Priscian; 
hence P shows a close agreement with the latter’s citations. The 
rest of the Statius MSS represents partly an older vulgata, in- 
fluenced sporadically by the codex Juliani, partly by a younger 
vulgate influenced by P itself. Verses that occur only in certain 
ones of the MSS should be regarded as spurious unless they can 
be shown to be necessary, or, at least, suitable. This test reveals 
the merits of P. In one instance, however, (Theb. 4, 716) P 
contains a verse Omitted by Priscian and most MSS, a striking 
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discrepancy and problem ; but Klotz discovered in the fall of 1903 
in a Leipzig MS (s. XI) this verse as part of a longer interpolation. 
This seems to have been a marginal addition to the codex Juliani, 
from which the above verse found its way into P. This however 
and certain other minor discrepancies and omissions do not affect 
the intrinsic value of P. Klotz discusses a number of passages in 
the light of the MS evidence, mediating between the somewhat 
— Otto Miiller and Kohlmann, and the too conservative 
Helm. 


Minucius Felix and Caecilius Natalis (H. Dessau). More than 
twenty-five years ago Dessau identified the Caecilius Natalis in 
the Octavius of Minucius Felix with the Caecilius Natalis mention- 
ed 210-212 A. D. in inscriptions of the Numidian Cirta (cf. A. J. 
P. I 490), and now returns to this much debated question, not 
only with arguments to substantiate his original view, but going 
a step further, to identify him with the Natalis who asked forgive- 
ness of bishop Zephyrinus (202-217 A. D.) for having consented 
to act as bishop of the Theodotian sect (Euseb. hist. eccl. V 28, 
8 ft.). The rejection of the Logos doctrine by this sect would 
explain the avoidance of this subject in the Octavius. Various 
other arguments are adduced and attention called to the fact that 
H. Valois made the same identification in his notes to Eusebius 
(1. c.). The conversion of Caecilius Natalis, if not the composition 
of the Octavius, must be placed soon after 212 A. D. 


Spartas Heer und Leuktra (G. Busolt). Busolt has made an 
important contribution to the vexed question of the organization 
and numerical strength of the Spartan army, so jealously guarded 
(Thuc. V. 68), taking issue especially with Kromayer (Die Wehr- 
kraft Lakoniens und seine Wehrverfassung, in den Beitragen zur 
alten Geschichte III (1903), p. 173 f.). A careful examination of 
the relevant passages in Thucydides, Xenophon etc., particularly 
those — to the battle of Mantinea (418 B. C.), the block- 
ade of Sphacteria and the battle of Leuctra (371 B. C.), shows 
that, while the size of the Spartan army remained about the same 
in this period, its organization changed and its quality deteriorated 
owing to the diminishing number of Spartans. At Plataea the 
Spartans and Perioeci fought in separate divisions in equal num- 
bers (Hdt. IX 10, 11, 28), at Mantinea shoulder to shoulder in the 
proportion of 2:3. The proportion was reduced to 1: 2at the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, making it advisable to eliminate 
one battalion, as the Spartans were required for front-rank men 
and officers. Accordingly instead of the seven lochoi, each con- 
taining 640 men as a full complement, they organized six morae 
of 720 men each. By 371 B. Cc. the proportion was 1:5 and we 
find the battalion reduced to its former strength of 640 men. B 
enables us to recognize the shrewdness of Epaminondas’ plan to 
crush the king’s body-guard of 300 Spartans. The result was 
inevitable. The article is important for its details, its treatment 
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and estimate of the sources, and for its citations of modern 
authorities. 


Zu Antiphons Tetralogien (W. Dittenberger). D. answers the 
attack made by Lipsius (Berichte d. phil.-hist. Classe d. Kgl. 
Sachs. Gesellschaft d. Wissensh. 1904, p. 192) on the results of 
his Antiphon investigations (Hermes XXX], p. 271 ff., XXXII, 
p. 1 ff. cf. A. J. P. XVIII, p. 364; XIX, p. 225). Lipsius, while 
admitting the difference in language between the tetralogies and 
the three other speeches and so, the possibility of spurious author- 
ship, tries to show that the author of the tetralogies was not 
ignorant of the Attic law of Antiphon’s time. D. admits certain 
ot Lipsius’ points, viz., that the distinction made between iepoovAia 
and «dom iepav xpnudrov may be correct, although the neglect of 
this distinction in Xen. Hell. I 7, 22 is not satisfactorily explained 
by Lipsius. On the other hand D. maintains against L. that the 
author did not know that Draco, followed by Solon, recognized 
cases Of dixaos pévos, and in regard to the dmenavrnos, which L. 
(Att. Process p. 380) thinks extended over more than one year, 
shows that the scholion to Homer B 665, now cited by L., is as 
worthless as Tetralogy B 8 10. 


Aus der Miinchner Hygin handschrift (M. Manitius). M. in 
pursuance of his studies of the astronomical work of Hyginus 
(cf. A. J. P. XXIV, p. 473) gives an account of codex Monacen- 
sis lat. 13084, which he considers a better representative of 
Bursians C. class than D. He gives a stemma of this class. 


Miscellen: C. Robert, on the basis of the Ravennas scholion 
to Arist. Birds 181 f. médos mapa ev Proposes 
Ore 8€ vradOa xai duepxerat Gmavra 81a rovTov, KaXeirat viv 
Instead of Klein’s interpretation of -EKLINE, the name of a flute- 
player (Furtwangler—Reichhold Taf. 63, cf. also Klein Lieblings- 
namen 65) as from oé «dive (Meistersignaturen 138), we must 
transcribe SyxAivn, a syncopated form for SyxvAivn. SyxvAn (Ael. 
Peasant let. 3) is a collateral form of onxis (=rapia), Sekyline and 
Sekyle were perhaps names ofhetaerae. See Hesych. v.onxidAd\a* 
ai rauiat madionae where the latter is probably a second meaning. 


Fascicle 4. 


Die Composition und Litteraturgattung der Horazischen 
Epistula ad Pisones (E. Norden). The leisurely, conversational 
style of the Sermones, which Lehrs called, die Form der Form- 
losigkeit, Kiessling, grata neglegentia, is regarded by H. Peter, 
in the case of the A. P., to show intentional disorder. Attempts 
to find a definite plan have failed through subjectivity (Vahlen’s 
admirable analysis is partial, vv. 1—118). Norden supports his 
analysis by reference to a traditional rhetorical scheme, with 
which there is a close correspondence. The A. P. belongs to that 
class of didactic literature called e’caywyai (Institutiones, Introduc- 
tiones), which were commonly addressed to younger persons. 

7 . 
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N. substantiates the following analysis: J De arte poetica 1-294. 
A. De partibus artis poeticae 1-130: 1. De argumentorum 
tractatione et inventione 1-41; 2. De dispositione 42-44; 3. De 
elocutione 45-130 (a De verbis singulis 45-72; b. De verbis con- 
tinuatis (= de metris) 73-85; c. De verborum coloribus 86-130). 
B. De generibus artis poeticae 131-294: Transitio 131-135; 1. 
Epos 136-152; 2. Drama 153-294 [Propositio 153-155; a Die 
teen eidn 156-250 (a Tragddie und Komddie 156-219; 8. 

atyrspiel 220-250). b. des griech. u. Dramas 251- 
294 (a. In der Form 251-274; 8. In den edn 275-294)]. // De 
poeta 295-476. Transitio 295-305 + Propositio 306-308. A. 
De instrumentis poetae 309-332. B. De officio poetae 333-346. 
C. De perfecto poeta 347-452 (1. Das Postulat méglichster 
Vollkommenheit 347-407; 2. Seine Erfiillung durch ernstes 
Studium 408-452). D. De insano poeta 453-476. 


Zu Cicero ad familiares XI 6 (W. Sternkopf). S. defends his 
division of this letter: XI 6§ 1 and XI 6§ 2. 3 (cf. A. J. P. XXIV, 
p. 218) against Schiche (Jahresb. d. phil. Vereins zu Berlin, XXX 
Jahrg. p. 422 f.). 


Zur aegyptischen Prophetie (U. Wilcken). There is still 
lacking a satisfactory text and interpretation of the prophecy of 
an inspired potter before a king Amenophis, contained in some 
Hellenistic papyri fragments of the II and III centuries a. D. and 
originally published by K. Wessely (Neue griech. Zauberpapyri, 
Denkschriften der k. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien; phil.-hist. KI., 
Band XLII, p. 3 ff). Wilcken stimulated by a recent study of 
Reitzenstein (Ein Stiick hellen. Kleinlitteratur, Nachr. d. kgl. 
Gesellsch. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. K]., 1904 Heft 4. p. 
309/32), attacks the problem anew with the aid of a photograph, 
and publishes the text with conjectures and critical notes. The 
now evident reference to Alexandria reveals the Hellenistic origin 
and shows that the scene before Amenophis and the statement 
that the whole is a translation, are pure inventions; or, as Wilcken 
is inclined to believe, the lines referring to Alexandria may have 
been inserted in an older oracle. For the prophetic literature of 
Egypt is known to extend back to about 2000 B. c. and Herodo- 
tus (II 133) gives us an example from the Fourth Dynasty. Its 
historical significance becomes evident when we believe with Ed. 
Meyer (Die Mosesagen u. die Lewiten) that the Hebrew prophets 
adopted not only the uniform scheme of the Egyptian oracles ; 
but also the idea of a Messianic future. 


Der Mauerbau des Themistokles (E. Meyer). Stern followed 
_ Beloch in wholly rejecting Thucydides’ story how Themistocles 
deceived the Spartans (A. J. P. XXVI, 478). Bruno Keil 
(Anonymus Argentinensis, 1902, 282 ff.) followed in the same 
strain; but accepted the protest of the Spartans as historical. 
Meyer defends the anecdote while admitting its exaggerated 
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character. Itsets forth clearly the significance of the fortifications, 
which practically made Athens an independent power. On this 
the dualism in Hellas rested, which finally led to the Pelopon- 
nesian war. To Themistocles belongs the credit not only of 
recognizing the importance of the walls, but also of building them 
in spite of the Peloponnesians. 


Verbesserungen und Bemerkungen zum 11. Buch der Naturalis 
Historia des Plinius (D. Detlefsen). The corrections (F*) of 
codex Leidensis Lipsii (F) are to be classed with the palimpsest 
Moneus (M), together with which they supply a number of 
lacunae, in some cases independently. The fullest use of F* should 
be made in the preparation of a new edition. 


Herodots Werk mepi rav nal _ypovior (M. Wellmann). 
The anonymous, but admirable medical treatise Auiyrwous repi trav 
éféwv x. r- 4. contained in two Paris MSS (cod. suppl. gr. 636 and 
Fonds grec. 2324), the former of which (s. XVII) was discovered 
on Mt. Athos by Minoides Mynas, is in close agreement, often 
verbal, with a number of passages in Oreibasius, in Latin trans- 
lations of Soranus and Philumenus etc. The author was clearly 
an eclectic, and on the evidence of respective borrowings, comes 
in between Soranus and Philumenus, and so must be assigned to 
the II century a. D. These and other considerations point to the 
eclectic Herodotus, whom Galen praises (XI 432). The identity 
is made certain by the agreement in matter and in the use of 
terms and expressions with extant fragments of Herodotus. 


Conjectanea (F. Leo.) VIII Apulei metamorphoseon prooe- 
mium etc., IX Senecae suasoria prima; X Senecae de clementia; 
XI Titulus militis (see Hermes XXXVIII, p. 305). 


Der Physiker Arrian und Poseidonios (W. Capelle). The 
Arrian of whom Stobaeus has preserved three fragments on 
meteorological subjects can be no other than the writer whose 
date is fixed as about 175 B. Cc. by quotations in Philoponus and 
Agatharchides (Susemihl Alex. Lit 1, p. 775). A comparison of 
these fragments with Pseud-Aristot. xéopov, with Ioannes 
Lydus de ostentis, Seneca Nat. Quaest. etc., shows that whereas 
Poseidonius was a common source for all these, he in turn de- 
pended on Arrian. No doubt it was due to the fame of the 
Merewpodoyixa Of Poseidonius, which was mainly a learned com- 
pilation, that Arrian, after two centuries, was wholly forgotten. 


Miscelle: Fiirst S. Trubetzkoy, referring to W. Solowiow’s 
wonder at Plato’s satirizing in his Laches the worthy general 
Nicias long after the latter’s tragic end, finds this Nicias to be a 
literary character. A Nicias is cited among the works of Phaedo 
by Diogenes Laertius II 9 (cf. also Suidas s. v. @aidwv). 


HERMAN L. EBELING. 
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RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. LXI (1906). 


Pp. 1-18. Eine Menippea des Varro. O. Hense. Varro’s 
satire Iepi édecudrwy (see Aulus Gellius, VI 16; XV 19, 2) may 
have been suggested by the Cynic Menippus. Or it may have 
been derived trom the Stoic Chrysippus. 


Pp. 19-27. Zu den Fasti censorii. F. Miinzer. One of the 
censors for the sixty-first lustrum (634120) was L. Calpurnius 
Piso, the annalist. One of the censors for lustrum LXIII (646= 
108) seems to have been Q. Fabius Q. Serviliani f. Q. n. Maximus 
Eburnus. 


Pp. 28-33. Die Klage der Ciris. S.Sudhaus. Perhaps line 
408 should read: “vos, humana olim”, etc. Lines 448-53 are 
out of place; they may be inserted after line 477. Without them, 
the passage 428-58 falls into five regular divisions, of five lines 
each. 


Pp. 34-77. Das Syntagma des Gelasius Cyzicenus (continued 
from Vol. LX, p. 613). G. Loeschcke. This long article insists 
that Gelasius is a very valuable authority for the proceedings of 
the council of Nice, and that he deserves much more respect than 
he usually receives. He seems to have had access to a copy of 
the official report. 


Pp.78-90. Zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des Horaz. O. Keller. 
A spirited reply to Vollmer’s article in the tenth supplementband 
of the Philologus. Vollmer assumes that all our MSS of Horace 
are derived from an imaginary ‘editio Probi’ (through the ‘ editio 
Porphyrionis cum commento’ and the ‘exemplar Mavorti cum 
commento Porphyrionis’ ); that the ‘archetype’ thus belongs to 
the sixth century, later than the year 527 (not to the first or second 
century after Horace); that the ‘Muttercodex’ of Keller’s third 
class should be assigned to the Carolingian period (he even gives 
the name of the interpolator of Sat. 1 10, Heiric of Auxerre, b. 
841). Butall thisis fanciful and arbitrary. Moreover, he combines 
Keller’s first two classes into one—which is a very doubtful gain. 
He thus puts into one class certain MSS which are clearly sepa- 
rated by some very striking variants (for example, E, A and a, 
in the Epistles), and he ignores the fact that for the Odes and 
Epodes there is a certain relation between the first and second 
classes, as opposed to the third, while for the hexameter poems 
classes I and III are closely related, not I and II. To illustrate 
the critical methods of the ‘ Neuhorazianer’, Keller discusses once 
more the text of Sat. 1 6, 126. Here Vollmer accepts the reading 
‘fugio campum lusumque trigonem’, and because Porphyrio ex- 
plains a different reading, heinsists that Porphyrio really explained 
the word ‘trigonem’, and that the words now attributed to him 
are merely a late gloss, substituted ‘durch Karolingische Weis- 
heit’ to explain the usual text. But surely our text of Porphyrio 
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goes back much farther than the Carolingian period. In this case 
he accepts the text reported from a badly collated MS of the 
poorer class, and then conjectures that his precious reading was 
once given in some of the oldest and best of the MSS of his first 
class. All of which is ‘reinste Willkiir’. Keller stil] maintains 
that the alleged reading of Bland. Vet. at Sat. I 6, 126, is merely 
a conjecture. He is still firmly convinced that it was first made 
out of the corrupt variant of the Codex Gothanus, ‘ fugio campum 
lusitque trigonem’. 

Pp. 91-106. Zu augusteischen Dichtern. F. Wilhelm. The 
writer offers parallels from the Greek Anthology (V 17 and XI 
44) to the sentiment of such poems as Horace, Od. II 4; Ovid, 
Am. II 8, 11 ff.; Propertius, I 9, and to such jesting invitations as 
are given in Catullus XIII, Horace, Od. I 20; IV 12, Martial X 
48, etc. He sees in Ovid, M. X 542-52, the influence of Proper- 
tius, II 19, 17 ff. He thinks that the second Sulpicia poem of 
Tibullus (III 9 Hill.) was, directly or indirectly, influenced by an 
Alexandrine model. He infers, from a comparison of Nonnus, 
Dion. XV 169 ff., and XVI, that Ovid had a Hellenistic model 
for his story of Daphne, M. I 452 ff. And he offers sundry Greek 
parallels to Ovid’s complaint of Iphis, M. IX 726 ff. 


Pp. 107-16. Fulgentiana. P. Lehmann, A study of the Codex 
Fuldensis, now preserved at Cassel. 


Pp. 117-34. Phoibammon mepi pipjoews. The text, with critical 
notes. The author seems to have lived in Egypt, in the sixth 
century. 


Miscellen.— Pp. 135-8. G. Knaack. Antiphanes von Berge. 
This Thracian writer probably lived at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, and composed dmora irép GovAny, a parody of the Voyage ot 
Pytheas. His work was used and imitated in the first century 
A. D., by Antonius Diogenes. The name Pytheas should be 
substituted for ‘ Etesias’ of the MSS in Servius’ comment on Geor. 
I 30.—Pp. 139-40. G. Némethy. Horatiana. The passage, Sat. 
II 3, 182-6, is to be explained by a reference to one of Aesop’s 
fables (Halm’s edition, Leipzig, 1860, p. 20,n. 41). In Carm. III. 
14, 22, ‘murreum’ means ‘fulvum’. In Carm. IV 15, 2, ‘ increpuit 
lyra’ means ‘ pulsavit lyra’. ‘“‘ Nam increpare interdum idem sig- 
nificat, quod pulsare, i. e. pulsare ita, ut crepitus fiat... Quare 
etiam apud Tibull. I 1, 30: ‘ stimulo tardos increpuisse boves’ non 
significat: boves stimulis fodiendo hortari, sed simpliciter: cae- 
dere stimulo”.— Pp. 140-4. F. Buecheler. Nepotianus. The 
epitome of Valerius Maximus which goes under the name of 
Ianuarius Nepotianus was probably written at Rome, or in the 
western part of the empire, about the beginning of the fifth 
century.— P. 144. O.Seeck. Zur Geschichte des Weihnachts- 
festes. It is probable that as early as the year 333 the 25th of 
December was regarded, in Rome and at the imperial court of 
Constantinople, as the birthday of Christ. We may infer, how- 
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ever, from the silence of Eusebius, that some years later (in 339) 
this date had not yet been accepted in Palestine. 


Pp. 145-8 De Sicili cantilena. F. Marx. On the gnomic 
verses inscribed on the monument of Seicilos of Tralles. In the 
first verse, an imperative gaivov is meaningless; perhaps we should 
read ¢awov, vocative of a feminine name @awois. Inthe third and 
fourth verses there is a striking agreement between the musical 
notes and the accentuation of the words; in the first verse this 
agreement is lacking. The metre, too, of the first verse is 
irregular. Possibly Seicilos adapted some existing verses by 
substituting the name of his wife for some other proper name. 


Pp. 149-65. AABPYS. W. Vollgraff. This is probably a Carian 
word, not Lydian, as Plutarch stated. It is not Indo-Germanic, 
but must be assigned to the primitive speech of Asia Minor. 
The wide-spread use of the double axe asa religious symbol— 
in Asia Minor and Greece, in Egypt and Etruria—suggests that 
the primitive peoples of the Mediterranean lands all belonged to 
the same stock. This inference is supported by a long list of 
proper names which may be connected with AdSpus. 


Pp. 166-77. De vitis Vergilianis. E. Norden. I. De Aelii 
Donati vita. The epigram of Sulpicius Apollinaris was not quoted 


. in the Vita of Suetonius, but was inserted by Donatus. IJ. De 


Servii vita. The Vita which is prefixed to the commentary on 
the Aeneid is merely an epitome of a longer Servian Vita, which 
was itself derived from Donatus. III. De Probi qui dicitur vita. 
This cannot be the genuine work of Valerius Probus. The author 
belongs to a later date than Donatus and Servius, perhaps to the 
early part of the sixth century. His compilation contains much 
that is worthless, and it records no fact which is not known from 
other sources. One of his statements still continues to mislead 
scholars, namely, that Andes was thirty miles from Mantua. 


Pp. 178-84.. De Pseudo-Heronianis. R. Meier. The collec- 
tion of mathematical papers which Hultsch edited in 1864 cannot 
be the genuine work of Heron of Alexandria. 


Pp. 185-201. Zur lateinischen Etymologie und Wortbildungs- 
lehre. M. Pokrowskij. I. Actutum is an adverbial neuter of an 
old adjective * act@-tos, ‘full of motion’. For the formation, cp. 
asta-tus, stata-tus, cincta-tus, etc. Celeber is from a stem *kele 
(‘drive’), with an old suffix -dh/o- (= 67i-). The suffix -d77- in 
celeber is due to dissimilation; cp. aledris (later, alibzlis), fellebris, 
salaber, anclabris, etc. Il. For haruspex we may assume a Latin 
stem or * héra-(= Sanskr. hird,‘ vein’). The later word 
harispex is probably an independent formation, after the analogy 
of words like extispex. III. Fontindlia and Fontandalia are inde- 
pendent formations belonging to different periods. Fontinalia, 
from * fontinus, (from fons) is probably the older. So Frutinal 
is from * Frutinus, or rather * Frutina (cp. Liben-tina). IV. The 
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old word viduertas seems to be formed from a stem enlarged by 
-ro- or -ero-; cp. Goth. viduv-air-na-ns, dppavois. V. Lgnosco, 
formed from zz- and gnosco, means something like ‘ einsehen’, to 
put one’s self in an offender’s place, to consider any mitigating 
circumstances, and then to pardon him. Compare the French 
proverb, ‘tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner’. Sometimes (as 
in Terence, Hauton. 218, Eun. 42) we have the combination cog- 
noscere et ignoscere. Compare, too, the similar Greek formation 
ovyytyvooxev, and, in particular, the passage in Sophocles, Antig. 
61-66, where ciyyvoia is based upon éywoeiv. VI. Serenus is to be 
connected with fepés (gnpds), and its primary meaning is ‘dry, 
bright’. 

Pp. 202-31. Zu den attischen Rechnungsurkunden des 5. Jahr- 
hunderts. W. Bannier. The earlier tables presented a financial 
statement for each year. Between Ol. 89° and go’ it became cus- 
tomary to present a report for each prytany. 


Pp. 232-43. Zur Abgrenzung und Verbindung der Theile in 
Horazens Ars poetica. P. Cauer. In writing the Ars Poetica, 
Horace may have had in mind the rhetorical treatises of his day 
(Hermes, XL 481-528), but it is not a formal treatise, and it is 
not likely that he intended the various divisions to be distinctly 
marked. In several passages the transition is intentionally 
obscured; for example, sections 289-94, 131-5, 86-98 may be 
connected either with what precedes or with what follows. Lines 
347-65 read like a dialogue. 


Pp. 244-66. Untersuchungen iiber die Arbeitsweise Diodors. 
A.v. Mess. An examination of the books of Diodorus (XI-XVI1) 
in which he gives a summary of Ephorus. The statements of 
Ephorus are often modified or misrepresented. 


Pp. 267-82. Eine Elegie des Tibull (13). A. Elter. Lines 
53-4 are addressed to Messalla, and we need not assume any 
lacuna, For the distant reference of ‘quodsi’, cp. Hor. Carm. 
I 1, 35. The ‘Gedankengang’ of the elegy is set forth in detail. 


Pp. 283-303. Menekrates von Nysa und Die Schrift vom 
Erhabenen (mit einem Anhang iiber Apollonius, den Lehrer des 
Porphyrius). E.Hefermehl. The digression in the ninth chapter 
of the wepi Syous which contrasts the Odyssey with the Iliad may 
have been drawn from Menecrates of Nysa. This disciple of 
Aristarchus is mentioned by Strabo, XIV 650. 


Miscellen.— Pp. 304-5. Fr. Reuss. Megasthenes. The histo- 
rian Megasthenes was probably a native of Asia Minor, and wrote 
in the Ionic dialect.— Pp. 305-6. G.Némethy. Ad Ovid. A. A. 
III 783. ‘Phylleia mater’ means ‘mulier Thessala bacchans’ ; 
cp. Ov. Her. XIII 35; Met. XI 69; Verg. Geor. IV 520.— Pp. 
306-7. P. Menge. Zu Caesar BG. 7, 35, 4. The writer supports 
the old conjecture ‘carptis quidem cohortibus’ (carpere=divi- 
dere).— Pp. 307-8. F. Buecheler. Neéynpor. In Suetonius, Nero, 
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XXXIX, read vedynpov* NEPON idiav pnrépa dréxrewyn. is 
formed after the analogy of icéyngov. The word Népov has the same 
numerical value (1005) as the three words which follow it (75 + 
454-+476=1005).—Pp. 308-10. F.Buecheler. Deferebant gran- 
dioribus. The expression ‘deferre alicui’ (‘to show respect to 
some one’) was probably in use before the beginning of the fourth 
century.—P. 311. K. Tittel. Noch einmal die Pigna. The 
writer meant (Rh. Mus. LX 297; see, also, LX 462) only that 
the pine cone was in many places a conventional ornament of 
water-pipes ; not that the Pigna of the Vatican was ever so used. 


Pp. 313-43. Einige Interpolationen der Odysee und Aristarch. 
A. Roemer. Notes on 8 89; y 309-10; 681-82; 8276; € 50; 
A 565-67 ; A 52-54; 8 19-20; 8 158-67; 8 569; © 47-49; € 8-12; 
p 86-88 ; w 124-26; A 315-16; pw 163-64; 8 280 fff. 


Pp. 344-51. Beitrage zur attischen Epigraphik. Joh. E- 
Kirchner. I. An attempt to determine the dates of the Athenian 
priests of Asclepius mentioned in I. G. ii. 835. It is based upon W. 
S. Ferguson’s recent discovery that these priests were appointed 
according to the fixed official order of the tribes. II. Dordpue 


Aeipadiarat. 


Pp. 352-59. Herakleides von Mylasa. F. Riihl. The story 
told by Sosylus (see Hermes, XLI. 103 ff.) of the exploit of Hera- 
clides at the battle of Artemisium does not agree with the history 
of Herodotus. It cannot refer to the battle which was fought 
against Xerxes, B. C., 480. Probably it refers to some battle fought 
against the Phoenicians at a different Artemisium, perhaps in Caria. 


Pp. 360-407. Untersuchungen iiber Ephoros. A.v. Mess. A 
study in detail of the sources of Ephorus’ account of the expedi- 
tion of Cyrus, and of the Persian war. In his xardSaors he followed 
Xenophon very closely ; in his dvé8acis he borrowed a little from 
the Tepouxd of Ctesias. He also drew upon the Meporxa to correct 
and supplement the narrative of Herodotus. In cases where he 
made use of two authorities, the result was not a mere compilation 
of extracts; he worked one story into the other very carefully. 


Pp. 408-13 and 635-36. Der Leichenwagen Alexanders des 
Grossen. F. Reuss. A studv of the funeral car which brought 
the coffin of Alexander from Babylon to Egypt (Diodor. XVIII 
26-28). 


Pp. 414-26. Lectiones Epicureae. W. Cronert. 


Pp. 427-71 and 511-42. Ueber die Echtheit der platonischen 
Briefe. H. Raeder. This long article begins with a historical 
sketch of the controversy as to the genuineness of the thirteen 
Platonic Epistles. A study of the hypothetical dates of these 
letters results in assigning most of them to about 365-352. We 
should thus consider the points in which they agree with Plato’s 
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later writings, especially the Laws, rather than emphasize the 

oints wherein they differ from such dialogues as the Republic 
and the Phaedo. They agree with the Laws in the avoidance of 
hiatus, in their vocabulary, in such usages as xa@dnep for donep, 
dvrws for r@ Svs, in fondness for pleonasm, in the use of such peri- 
phrastic expressions as éyorrd yevopevor, in the use ot 
mept with an accusative (with the force of an adjective or of a gen- 
itive), in freedom of hyperbaton. These peculiarities, by the way, 
are especially noticeable in what purport to be the latest of the 
Epistles. Moreover, a study of the historical and political rela- 
tions which are dealt with in these letters tends to confirm one's 
belief in their genuineness. And, finally, even the philosophy ot 
the Epistles may very well represent the philosophy of Plato's 
old age. 


Miscellen.— Pp. 472-73. F. Buecheler. ’Axpévvya. This word, 
in an inscription lately found in Miletus, is a technical expression, 
to be connected with dvvé, not with wé.— Pp. 473-76. F. Riihl. 
Die Zeitansatze fiir Hellanikos.—Pp. 476-80. A. Korte. Anaxi- 
menes von Lampsakos als Alexanderhistoriker.— P. 480. W. 
Schmid. “Ypvos. This word may be derived from the stem ié- 
with the suffix (compare the change of ’Ayapddpor 
to’Ayapéuvov). The barytone accent may be due to its Aeolic origin. 


Pp. 481-90. Zu Vergils 6. Ekloge. Fr. Vollmer. Some 
notes on Skutsch’s new book ‘Gallus und Vergil’. The opening 
lines of the sixth Eclogue must mean that Virgil introduced the 
bucolic yévos into Rome. If this statement leaves no room for any 
earlier Latin eclogues of Gallus—such as Skutsch has conjured 
up from Bucol. X 51—so much the worse for Gallus. The song 
of Silenus is not a catalogue of the poems of Gallus; it serves 
rather to illustrate to Varus the richness of the bucolic material 
which lies ready to Virgil’s hand. (Inline 9, Vollmer would read, 
non in tussa cano). As for Skutsch’s thesis that the Ciris was 
written by Gallus, his arguments are inconclusive, and can have 
very little weight against the ancient tradition which ascribes the 
poem to Virgil. 


Pp. 491-510. Prapositionsgebrauch in griechischen Mund- 
arten. F.Solmsen. This study deals with the prepositions ¢» 
and napd. 


Pp. 543-53. Zur Ueberlieferung und Textkritik von Suetons 
Schrift de grammaticis et rhetoribus. M.Ihm. A study of the 
Vienna MS published by J. Huemer about thirty years ago. 


Pp. 554-66. Eine verlorene Rede des Themistius. O. Seeck 
and H. Schenkel. 


Pp. 567-90. De figuris coniectanea. R. Hildebrandt. Ex- 
amples from Greek, Latin and German of metalepsis, prothysteron, 
syllepsis, schema dé xowov, and a study of Porfyrius’ Syrinx. 
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Pp. 591-604. Adnotationes criticae ad Libanii orationum 
editionem Foersterianam. H. van Herwerden. Commentatio 
tertia (cf. Vol. LX, p. 106 sqq.). 


Pp. 607-19. Zu Ennius’ Iphigenia. F. Skutsch. I. In the 
fragment quoted by Varro, L.L. VII 73, “temo superat stellas” 
means something like ‘‘ Der Wagen hebt seine Sterne empor”’; 
“‘etiam atque etiam” has a temporal force; ‘“‘agens” governs 
“iter”. II. An attempt to reconstruct a bit of Ennius from 
Cicero, Tusc. III 57. III. An explanation of “ praeterpropter ” 
(Gell. XIX 10): (von prae) heisst ‘vorbei’, Aropter (von 
prope) heisst ‘nahe’, praeterpropter also etwa ‘bald am Ziele 
vorbei, bald nahe daran’; praeterpropler vita vivitur also etwa 
‘das me wird ohne bestimmtes Ziel gelebt, ins Blaue hinein, 
zwecklos’”’. 


Pp. 620-24. Zu Aufidius Bassus. W. Pelka. Aufidius’ history 
probably extended to the year 31, the year of the fall of Sejanus. 


Miscellen.— Pp. 625-28. F.Buecheler. Ein paar Namen und 
Personen. The use of the name Cinara in Propertius, IV 1, 99, 
may be meant to suggest Horace’s Cinara. The Antiochus men- 
tioned in a new inscription from Argos seems to be the Antiochus 
mentioned by Philostratus. Examples of cases where it is hard 
to decide whether a word is a proper name or an adjective.— 
Pp. 628-29. F.Riihl. Die Rechnung nach Jahren vor Christus. 
This method was first employed by Petavius.— Pp. 629-30. L. 
Radermacher. Euripides Bacchen 65 ff.—Pp. 630-33. W. 
Crénert. In fragmenta libelli qui ab Hippomacho incipit adno- 
tationes criticae.—Pp. 633-34. H.Rabe. Nachlese zu Phoibam- 
mon.—Pp. 634-35. M. Schmitt-Hartlieb. Zu Seneca Troades 
783. Defends the MSS reading, “O morte dira’”’.—Pp. 636-40. 
A. Ausfeld and W. Kroll. Zu Julius Valerius. Textual notes. 


Haverrorp CoLigce. WILFRED P. MuSTARD. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


Some years ago I was harangued by one of my former students— 
a flower recently ‘escaped from cultivation’, to use a botanical 
phrase—on the importance of Greek as an element in modern 
culture. Now that is a subject that always stirs me to rebellion, 
and prompts me to take the other side. I understand perfectly 
why Lord Lyttelton and Miss Swanwick finally turned against 
Greek; and when the printers once made me speak of the ‘ inde- 
fensibility of classical studies’ instead of the ‘indefeasibility of 
classical studies’, I was chagrined at having missed so fine a 
theme. However, I am constitutionally averse to debate, and so 
submitted meekly to the rolling periods of the young professor, 
although I suspected that he was practising on me as Phaidros 
would fain have practised on Sokrates. But my thoughts 
wandered round the stake to which I was tethered. Bréal had 
recently published an article on dyopevew, now incorporated in his 
new book on Homer, and I wondered whether ‘ harangue’ would 
ever lose the sense of public discourse, as dyopeve seems to have 
done. Odysseus, as Bréal urges, does not threaten to ‘harangue’ 
Eumaios (Od. 14, 192), and it is to be hoped that Penelope did 
not ‘harangue’ her maids (Od. 17, 505). Then, as my eyes 
rested on the fluent sermonizer, the Greek proverb deriva vnxerba 
d8acxers Came up to my mind, and I meditated on the spheres 
of English and Greek metaphor in proverbs, the grace of the 
one, the homeliness of the other, and from that I passed on to 
the arithmetical problems of the Greek Anthology and thought 
it a pity that they had not found their way into our school-books. 
They are so much prettier than ours. It was but a step from 
that to the beauty of the Greek hydraulic toys. But by that 
time the voice had ceased, and Apollo saved me. It was after all 
a somewhat amusing experience to play the part of Anstey’s 
hero in ‘ Vice Versa’. But it is an experience that does not bear 
frequent repetition, and while I have never replied to any of the 
ill-considered criticisms of my Pindar that have crossed my track 
from time to time, since my review of Dr. FENNELL’s Olympian 
and Pythian Odes (A. J. P. XIV 498 foll.), I am moved to make 
an exception in the case of Dr. HEADLAM, who, if not exactly 
a young man, is little more than half my age, and who has been 
amusing himself by reproducing what his countrymen call ‘class- 
room funniments’ about some of my notes on Pindar, in the 
course of which he has read me some lessons that I hardly need. 
See Journal of Philology, No. 60, p. 299. 
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P. 4, 285 the poet says of Damophilos whose cause he is 
pleading: paxivwr rédos oddev. 5 yap xatpds mpds avOporev Bpaxd 
pérpov vv Eyvwxev’ d€ oi, ob Spdoras dradeci. The 
passage has been variously interpreted. The sense that it 
yielded to me is: ‘Damophilos is not one that postpones deci- 
sive action. The favorable season hath but a brief span. Da- 
mophilos knows IT full well. He follows IT close as an 
attendant (@epdrwv), not as a drudge (8pdoras)’. Fraccaroli, 
who knows Pindar better than Dr. HEADLAM does, and has 
made better use of my edition, renders the passage: ‘Ben la 
(=TVoccasione) conobbe e quale famigliar 1l’accompagna, e 
non ischiavo’. The scholiast and Mezger after him consider 
the subject of éradei to be xatpés, not Damophilos. I do not 
agree with this interpretation, but it is not absurd; and so I 
indulged in a little note on the aspects of time to the Greek, 
the mutuality, so to speak, of Time and Man as illustrated by 
xpdvos, juépa, kaspds—a manner of supplement to O. 2, 11. Dr. 
HEADLAM merely quotes the scholiast to shew ‘quam minima 
scientia scribantur scholia’. ‘Quantula’ is the way I learned the 
famous sentence of the Swedish Chancellor but no matter. This 
is the way in which Dr. HEADLAM treats my note. 


Prof. Gildersleeve: ‘‘ The Greeks conceive Time and man as companions 
(6 xpdvog ovvdv, Soph.). If, as Hesiod says, Day is sometimes a step-mother, 
sometimes a mother to a man (O. et D. 825), so a man may be a son or a step- 
son to Time—an attendant (epdrwv), as Patroklos was on Achilles, or a mere 
drudge. A Gepdrwy is one who has rights, who can avail himself of an oppor- 
tunity without servility.” 

But ypdvoc isavery different thing from xa:pé¢: a man was not said in 
Greek dzadeiv ypévw: nor in the text is there anything whatever about either 
son or stepson. 

This too is a good example to illustrate what I have been urging lately, that 
until we are familiar with Greek ideas, we shall never be able to read Aeschylus 
or Pindar or Greek literature generally with the right intelligence. xacpég is 
the proper point in time or place, etc., etc., etc., etc. 


Now if Dr. HEADLAM had pondered the words he quoted, 
if he had observed that I use the word opportunity, if he had 
been at the pains to consult the commentators, he would have 
found that we were both in accord with Heyne, and that there 
is nothing new in his interpretation. Says Heyne: Capit oc- 
casiones opportunas consiliis, non servili modo ex iis pendet 
ut ex herili nutu. The lecture on the difference between ypdvos 
and xaipés is wasted. I have not needed it any time these sixty 
years, and assuredly I did not need it in 1885 or any of the 
citations Dr. HEADLAM has rattled, to use Wilamowitz’s charm- 
ing expression (A. J. P. XXIV 234). In Anglo-Saxon we use 
‘time’ for both xpévos and xapés, and Dr. HEADLAM himself in 
the course of his criticism translates xowpés ‘time’. To ‘serve 
time’ illustrates the one, ‘to bea time-server’ illustrates the other. 
In idiomatic English we have no word for depémrwv, and that is 
what I tried to bring out, for Mezger’s ‘freund’ is unsatisfactory, 
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The 6epdrev is after all subordinate. Damophilos is no mere 
‘opportunist’ as Dr. HEADLAM correctly explains, for 1 have no 
quarrel with his exegesis. In 1885 ‘opportunist’ was not the 
common word that it is now or I might have used it. In 1885 
Mr. Ingalls had not written his much quoted sonnet on ‘ Oppor- 
tunity’. If he had, I should not have cited it. But in 1885 
I wrote on P. 1, 48: jwixa : dre :: xatpds : xypdvos. This very Fourth 
Pythian has for its burden ypévos as the Ninth has for its 
leitmotif xapés (A.J. P. XXV 483). To be sure, I might have 
cited Mrs. Barbauld’s famous poem for the Greek conception 
of xpévos, ‘ Life, we’ve been long together’, and for xa:pés Ten- 
nyson’s ‘who knew the seasons, when to take occasion by the 
hand’ or else ‘<who> grasps the skirts of happy chance’, but 
I have my own views as to the proper range of illustrative quota- 
tion, and do not repent me of the brevity of my commentary 
on Pindar, although a good English friend of mine once told me 
with British bluntness that my notes were not so much notes as 
notes for notes. Against careless and captious readers like Dr. 
HEADLAM one is never safe. 


P. 2, 82: dyav diamdéxe: is a very difficult passage. If, as has 
been suggested, the MS éyay is a gloss on méyxv, the span 
genius has full sway, but is it credible that méyyv should need 


a gloss? Schroeder cites my explanation without comment. 
Dr. HEADLAM says: 


I will only say that whether or not it was possible in Greek fo weave a bend, the 
expression would have conveyed nothing here toa Greek mind. Greek serpents 
did not fawn; nor did the Greek dog behave according to the pronouncement 
of Prof. Gildersleeve: ‘dy#, ‘bend’, is not the doubling of the fox but the 
peculiar fawning way in which the dog makes an arc of himself’. I should 
have said that it was more peculiar to the cat :—but probably this dog is of the 
same breed as that which certain critics of Agam. 1228 have described 
as stretching out a smiling ear. 


Now, if Dr. HEADLAM had ever played with a dog, he would 
have known what I meant. There is no reference to the arched 
back of the dog, ‘le chien’, as a French observer has it, ‘pris 
en faute que l’on voit s’enfuir, l’oreille basse, /e dos argué, la 
queue en ventre’. My reference is to the arc of a circle that the 
dog makes of himself in his wheedling approach to his master, 
what the observer already quoted, calls the ‘bondissement latéral’. 
It is this curl, this wriggle, that seems to be meant by dyav da- 
mréxe. It is not necessary to insist on the ‘ braiding’, ‘ plaiting’ 
sense of 8:amAéxee here any more than in the other passages cited. 
The fawning dog wriggles his way through as the wolf makes a 
circuit and heads off his foes, Avcoo dixay But this 
reminds me of another railing accusation brought against my 
interpretation of this comparison in Hermathena, 1904, p. 177, 
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because I do not translate io- by ‘crossing’, as if the word I use 
in explaining the passage, ‘circumvent’, did not involve crossing. 


A friend of mine, who has made a close study of dogs for 
many years, says: ‘I should think that any one, whom a dog 
has deigned to notice, would have in turn noticed the felicity of 
your interpretation of dyay d:amdéxee’, and confirmation has come 
to me since from various sources. But what does Dr. HEADLAM 


propose to do with the passage ? 


‘The Greek conception’, he continues, ‘was that 7veachery by fawning 
lures into the Met of Harm: dodduntw tic avap Ovaric 
yap caivovoea Td TpaTov Tapdyet Bpordv ei¢ drac, Aesch. Pers. 94. 
The obvious Grav Heyne did indeed conjecture ; yet hardly a single critic has 
approved it; Hermann, who had given his approval once, withdrew it after- 
wards in favour of this same misguided aydv’, 


Surely, Hermann’s withdrawal might have given Dr. HEADLAM 
pause. To quote his own words, 4 propos of xaipés and ypédvos, 
‘until we are familiar with Greek zdeas we shall never be able 
to read Aeschylus or Pindar or Greek literature generally with 
the right intelligence’. In this sphere and in this passage 
drm means much more than ‘harm’ as xapés means much 
more than ypdévos. Até is one of the untranslatables and 
Shakespeare uses the word in the Greek form over and over. 
After Homer Até becomes a heaven-sent, or if you choose, a hell- 
sent Goddess of Mischief, and in the Aeschylean passage we 
have to do with a doAdunris 0%, not with human treachery 
or canine wheedling. It is rather strange that the critic who found 
so much fault with me for omitting entirely dapovig in my para- 
phrase of O. 9, 118? (1. c., p. 305) should have overlooked the 
6eod in his rendering of the passage from the Persae, for it is on 
éeov ‘that the strongest stress is thrown’. To those who are 
lured into the Net of Até, God ‘sends a strong delusion that 
they should believe a lie’. But ris dvjp Ovarés advge; when it 
comes to interpreting Pindar and Aeschylus. That daiuer in post- 
Homeric theology means ‘genius’—a discovery which Dr. 
HEADLAM springs upon the world—will be no news to the 
Aeschylean or Pindaric scholar or any other scholar. See Pauly- 
Wissowa, s. v. The application to O. 9 is another matter. 


I hold no brief for the veterans (A. J. P. XX V 108), and abandon 
all old men, myself included, to the tender mercies of Rudyard 


1An amazing misstatement only to be paralleled by Herr Sto1z’s false 
witness (A. J. P. XXII 350), for which Herr SToLz has not had the grace to 
apologize. My ‘paraphrase’ of O. 9 runs thus (p. 202): ‘ The narrative of his 
successes closes the poem with a recognition of the divine decree (Saimovig 
v. 118 q. v.) that made him quick of hand, ready of limb, valorous of eye’. 


BRIEF MENTION. III 


Kipling, whose savage indictment of The Old Men I keep ever 
before me on my study table. We are all old enough to know 
better. Burges was sixty-two in 1848 when he remarked on 
Hermann’s emendation, Aesch. Ag. 160: ob Acdéfera, that the 
great German scholar had neglected to show that Aedégera is used 
as a future passive, as if that were not the chief use of the fut. 
perf. ‘middle’, as if Plato had not written Rpb. 457 A: xdéA\ora 
yap Todro Kai Aéyerat kai Aedé~era. Paley was sixty-two in 1878 
when he woke up to the narrow range of the fut. participle (J. of 
Phil. 8, p. 79) to my great amusement and wonderment at his 
éyuabia. Perhaps by the time Dr. HEADLAM is sixty-two he will 
wake up to this elementary fact. In his discussion of Aeschyl. 
Ag. 1277 (I. c. 290), he says: ‘ peéves we xomeioay OF xomeion Could not 
mean “ awaits me, about to be beheaded”, ’, as if the fut. 
participle were a normal construction, to say nothing of the form 
xopOncouevnv, which, so far as I see, lacks warrant. But all this 
is a weariness, and I am ashamed to waste the scant pages 
of Brief Mention in replies to criticisms, a profitless exercise 
at any rate, from which I dissuade all over whom I have any 
influence. So I will not stop to shew that there are in my 
judgment four good reasons for rejecting Dr. HEADLAm’s inter- 
pretation of O. 6, 74: papos xré. which 
he renders ‘Cavil of the envious hangs beyond all others over 
those on whom’, 


The blunders, mainly self-detected, of my Pindar, have cost me 
many sleepless nights, but Dr. HEADLAM’s sneering comment 
will not disturb the light slumbers of my late afternoon, and I 
hope that he too will sleep sux des deux oreilles on his impos- 
sible future participle. Or, if he belongs to the order of mind 
that is consoled by other people’s mistakes—I do not—he may 
take comfort from the fact that a great scholar and genius, to 
whom even he would look up, once wrote in a heedless moment 
drovioat for dmoviyac; and in the last few days I have stumbled 
upon a number of ‘ howlers’—to use the academic slang of the 
other side—that make one hold one’s breath; for the sinners 
are scholars who are to be held in the highest esteem. One 
academic eminence puts six hundred years between Thukydides 
and Polybios ; agreat Homeric authority cites aic@dvoya as a speci- 
men of the Homeric ‘ middle of feeling’ though aic@dvoya does not 
occur in Homer; and a most deserving commentator on Aris- 
tophanes, cites as a parallel to Pindar P. 6, 36: Boace maida dv, the 
familiar passage from Lys. 1, 11: rd matdiov in which 
nadiov is subject (S.C. G. §205). But the word ‘subject’ reminds 
me of another specimen of oscitancy, and here again we have to 
deal with a noted commentator on Aristophanes, who tells us 
R.1 367: yap Bapos vd Bacanei that Bapos is subject and 
vo Object, as unnecessary a piece of information as Dr. HEap- 
LAM’S sermon on the difference between ypévos and xatpés. 
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It is fourteen years since DRERUP, a favorite pupil of Lipsius, 
took up the task of editing IsokRATES, which Biirmann had 
abandoned. He had the advantage of training in the school of 
an eminent master in the domain of Attic oratory : he succeeded 
to the studies and the apparatus of Biirmann and Keil (A. J. P. 
VI 107), and he had the privilege of access to the Index Isocra- 
teus of Baiter, then in MS, now edited by Preuss, whose name it 
bears (A.J. P. XXVI 237). The fruit of this long and ample 
preparation, lies before us in the first volume of DRERUP’s 
lsokrates (Leipzig, Dieterich) and will doubtless receive respect- 
ful consideration, more respectful, it is to be hoped, than DRERUP 
accords to some of his predecessors. The series of DRERUP’s 
Isokratean studies was opened with a dissertation on the authority 
of the codices of Isokrates, followed up by various papers on the 
text of Isokrates in which he has recorded the results of his 
researches in the libraries of England, France, Italy and Austria. 
The first chapter of the Praefatio gives a minute description of 
the papyri and codices of Isokrates; the second deals with the 
interrelation of the codices; the third treats of the excellence of 
the Urbinas, of the archetype, of the papyri, of the ¢estimonia 
veterum. In the fourth he discusses the dates and the genuine- 
ness of the various orations of Isokrates, and in the fifth he 
describes and characterizes the previous editions of the orator, 
and unfolds the method pursued in the present work. There is 
to be a sixth chapter, which will have to do with the life of 
Isokrates, the arguments of the orations and the scholia. But 
this chapter is reserved for publication with the second half, 
which is to be brought in the current year (1907). 


After all the labor bestowed on the text of an orator, whose 
importance is out of all proportion to his popularity; after all 
this elaborate preparation for the annotation of so many neglected 
orations, one learns with regret that Professor DRERUP declines 
the task, and has determined to devote himself to the text of 
Demosthenes to which he has already made important contri- 
butions, as he does not fail to remind us. Now Demosthenes will 
never lack students, even if they are not so well equipped as 
Professor Drerup. But for Isokrates there are few who 
share the enthusiasm of Hieronymus Wolf, cited by DRERUP 
(p. CLXVII): ‘Quae mihi res (Euagorae laudatio) tantam 
Isocratis admirationem movit ut ex eo tempore vix ullum sive 
Latinum sive Graecum scriptorem illi anteponam’. Discourse 
as much as you choose about the influence of Isokrates on 
oratorical art, about the importance of his educational programme, 
and the loftiness of his Pan-Hellenism, he is a sheer weariness to 
the average modern, whether in translation or in the original; and 
those who have to study him are grateful to Péhlmann (A. J. P. 
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XVI 528) for extracting from his text something besides unim- 
peachable moral lessons, patriotic commonplaces and self-satisfied 
reflexions on the wonderful work of his life. ‘Compel them to 
come in’ is the motto of the few who make a cult of Isokrates, 
and the droll book of Kyprianos gives expression to a feeling 
that the novice in Isokrates is very apt to entertain. The fact 
that no annotated edition of all Isokrates has appeared since 
the time of Corais, just a hundred years ago, speaks volumes for 
the practical estimation in which he is held, and sharpens the 
regret that has already been expressed. 


For my own part, in spite of sundry flippant utterances, 1 have 
long valued Isokrates as a touchstone for the appreciation of 
what may be called the physical charm of the Greek language, 
and if I am ever tempted to underrate him otherwise, I take the 
blame to myself. For one thing, Isokrates is associated with the 
memory of my early student years while at Berlin (1850-51), 
when for the first time I was brought face to face with such men 
as Boeckh and Lachmann and Bekker. It was a great thing for 
an American boy to see scholars in the flesh. Boeckh I wor- 
shipped, ignorantly, no doubt. Lachmann /antum vidi, but 
Bekker, Immanuel Bekker, was a great name even to an un- 
taught American youth, and I hastened to buy a copy of the 
Berlin edition of the Oratores Attici, and to inscribe myself for 
his lectures on Isokrates. To my amazement I found myself in 
the smallest auditorium of the university, which, small as it was, 
offered ample accommodation for the handful of students that 
shared my venture. At the appointed hour the great man came 
in scowling, plunged his face into his notes, and began to read 
with scant comment a lot of variae lectiones. I was quite unpre- 
pared for that sort of lecture, and after a few times fell out, as I 
believe the rest did also, to the joy of the old scholar, who was 
thus liberated from his task. In 1860 I was in Germany again 
and related my experience to Leopold Schmidt, the noted 
Pindaric scholar, who told me that he and several of his friends 
bound themselves by an oath to make Bekker lecture, and that 
when the master found that he could not shake off his unwel- 
come auditors, he surrendered at discretion and opened to his 
captors the treasures of his wonderful knowledge. Never, said 
Schmidt, have I derived so much from any of my teachers. 
Even the most bitter foes of Germans and German scholarship 
have done homage to Bekker, and as I take up my well-worn 
Oratores Attici, and look at the ma/im’s in the notes, I realize 
how much he was in advance of his times. No wonder, then, I 
am even more unpleasantly affected by DRERUP’s condescension 
upon Bekker than I was by his sneering remark about Goodwin 
(A.J P. XXIII 109). No wonder that I am somewhat resentful 
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when I read: ‘ Bekkerum non ex subtili oratoris cognitione sed 
ex libro antiquissimo ne diligenter quidem excusso, in quem fausta 
fortuna ductus inciderat, recensionem tumultuariam instituisse 
cognoscitur ; ex ingenio suo ad oratorem emendandum perpauca 
attulit.’” It is true that we have learned to read more closely ; 
it is true that, thanks largely to excellent indices and to statis- 
tical investigations, we can pronounce more confidently as to the 
chances of this reading and that, but it is hard for an oldster to 
see a DRERUP pass on to a Bekker the buffet that Bekker dealt to 
a Villoison. One of the counts in the cruel indictment brought 
against HousMAN (A. J. P. XXVII 487) by Wo6rPEL (N. P. 
Rundschau, 1906, S. 533) is ‘eine hart an Abgunst streifende 
Taktlosigkeit hochverdienten Gelehrten gegeniiber’, It is a 
count on which others besides HOUSMAN can hardly be acquitted. 
But Brief Mention is not the place tor the discussion of DRERUP’s 
constitution of the text of Isokrates. It follows the Urbinas 
closely and where there is a deviation, the editor shows a careful 
study of the usage of the orator. But to this conservatism there 
is a very disagreeable contrast in the revolutionary change he 
has made in the order of the orations. With characteristic cock- 
sureness DRERUP has abandoned the customary arrangement for 
an order based on the rhetorical subdivisions. The Adyor dexavixoi 
are put first, then the éyxapsa and mapawéoas, to be followed by the 
Adyor ovpBovdrevrixoi and the letters. No matter what the theoretical 
justification of such an arrangement may be (comp. A.J. P. VI 108), 
it is a serious practical mistake, and as Preuss has not accom- 
modated his index to Drerup’s views, the student will feel indig- 
nant at the enhanced difficulty of reference. To be sure, Preuss 
has discarded the old familiar numbers, but the abandonment of 
the sequence means a decided retardation in the use of DRERUP’S 
edition. All such changes are vexatious, as when Kriiger, in 
numbering the books of Herodotos, follows the order of the 
Greek alphabet to the neglect of the émionyo» for 6, as Poppo has 
done in his small edition of Thukydides. Nor am I disposed to 
forgive Voemel for abandoning the traditional numbering of 
Demosthenes’ orations after he passes 34. A change heartily 
welcomed was Nauck’s introduction of the alphabetical order of 
the plays of Euripides ; for a chronological order, if it is to be of 
real use, must be certain; and when Mr. MurRAy’s Euripides 
came out I expressed my regret that he had not seen fit to follow 
Nauck (A. J. P. XXIII 110), but a rearrangement of Demos- 
thenes so that XVIII, XIX, XX, LIV should not carry one at 
once to the spot would be a nuisance. 


In A.J. P. XXII 232 I remarked: ‘The only authority cited 
for ‘neck and crop’ (A.J. P. XIV 258) by the Century Dictionary 
<s. v. ‘crop’> is my close contemporary, George Augustus 
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Sala, and the Oxford Dictionary bids us wait for NECK which I 
shall never live to see.’ But I have lived to see it. Only I am 
sorry to find that the earliest authority given is 1825, and no 
explanation is vouchsafed. ‘Crop’, ‘crap’, means ‘scruff of the 
neck’, says the English Dialect Dictionary, and this may be 
accepted as the proper meaning here. 


G. L.: Students of Plautus will be much interested in Professor 
RADFORD’s elaborate paper on “ Plautine Synizesis” (Am. Phil. 
Trans. XXXVI, pp. 158-210). The term synizesis has been used 
very loosely by editors and critics and its relation to the Iambic 
Law has been much disputed. Professor RADFORD shows that 
the phenomena of synizesis in Early Latin are distinctly Roman, 
while in the Classical Poets, as Vergil, they are Greek. In the 
latter the usage “‘assumes the weakening of a media/ syllable” in 
a polysyllable like a/veo, whereas in the former it “is chiefly con- 
nected with the weakening of an zzztia/ syllable in words beginning 
with an iambus”, as (¢)os, (e)amus, t(u)am rem (but always 
exeamus, aureo without such weakening). It occurs in connection 
with the short vowels e, i and u, which have not degenerated into 
consonants but are true vowels “ with slurred or faded tones”. 

According to this an extensive list of words which are usually 
classed under the Iambic Law must be removed; for ‘tan iambic 
sequence of syllables if initial, i. e. if forming a single word or 
word-beginning, has the value of a single long, in case the former 
of the two syllables contains the half-vowel u or i, or the similarly 
pronounced e, in hiatus”. 

This synizesis does not appear in verse closes for various 
reasons; it occurs “ most frequently in proclitic and enclitic words 
like possessive pronouns or the substantive verb, which usually 
have little appreciable accent of their own; but it is also freely 
admitted in words which possess the ordinary intensity of tone”’, 
when they are subordinated to words of greater force and weight. 

In the course of the discussion, which is very detailed, Professor 
Radford treats a number of matters more or less intimately con- 
nected with the immediate subject, such as the scansion of mem 
and similar words in which he justly takes issue with Skutsch; 
the position of the possessive pronoun, the metrical treatment of 
vem, gnatum and so forth. In all these cases his remarks are 
valuable and acute. He betrays however in some places a lack 
of fixity of opinion which isto be deprecated. Thus at the begin- 
ning of the paper, he discusses the divergent views of the ancient 
metrici who divided syllables into long and short only and the 
rhythmicit or musict who recognized a syllabam longa longiorem 
and brevi breviorem. He bases his discussion on the theories of 
the latter school. On page 198, he admits that he could have 
arrived at the same results in entire dependence upon the teach- 
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ings of the metrici and that the early part of his paper is not 
absolutely necessary. On page 174, he advances and retracts a 
view as to the treatment of mescio guis in the same paragraph. 
On page 189, he admits in a footnote that the view advocated in 
the text may be wrong. In some places also he confuses certain 
things that are not similar. Thus on page 182, he reckons 
uoluptas as a word that suffers synizesis like eorundem. On the 
same page he regards guoizt as an iambus. On page 164, he 
includes /audarier and /audari as doublets in the same list as 
periculum and periclum. But these small matters do not affect 
the valuable treatment of the whole subject. I must, however, 
protest against the perverse use of arszs instead of thesis for 
accented syllable, which is now abandoned by all American and 
most English handbooks, as well as in recent discussions of 


English metric. 


M. W.: Although according to Professor Scripture the division 
of words into syllables and of verse into feet on present principles 
is nonsense, and must give way to a psychological ‘centroid’ 
theory, most of us profane still continue to speak of syllables and 
feet, and the practical application of the ‘centroid’ theory to 
ancient verse is reserved for the grammar of the future. THULIN 
in his recent treatise on /talische Sakrale Poesie und Prosa (Berlin 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1906) deals largely with syllables 
and cola, assonance and rhyme. Certain parts of the Etruscan 
Agram inscription, which he regards as ritualistic, as well as the 
prayers in the Iguvinian tables, he proves to be metrical. The 
greater part of his treatise is devoted to the Saturnian and to the 
Carmina preserved in Cato, Macrobius and Livy. In his discus- 
sion of the Saturnian he takes issue with Leo on many points, not 
according to quantity the supreme réle, and yet laying less weight 
upon accent than has been customary of late. Coincidence of 
accent and ictus he recognizes as invariable in the second part of 
the first colon. This first colon to use the words of the writer 
arises “aus einem dreiwortigen Kolon, das erst allmahlich in 
einen quantitierenden umgewandelt worden ist, und noch die 
Spuren seiner urspriinglichen Natur aufweist”. Confirmatory 
evidence for this view is found in the Oscan and Umbrian. The 
treatment of the Carmina and the Haruspicum verba, in which 
he finds parallelism, symmetry and rhythmical elements associated 
with alliteration, is especially interesting. 


M. W.: S. E1rrReM, Observations on the Colax of Menander and 
the Eunuch of Terence (Christiania, 1906, pp. 28). The author 
discusses the considerable fragment of Menander’s Colax pub- 
lished in the third volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, beginning 
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with the best preserved part containing the description of the 
parasite. Following Ribbeck in part, he illustrates the leading 
characteristics of the parasite, with an array of passages, skiltully 
grouped, drawn from many Greek and Latin writers. For some 
of the doubtful lines in the Menander fragment he suggests 
emendations. He then discusses briefly the contamination in the 
Eunuchus of Terence, attempting to show how far Terence has 
followed Menander’s stares 9 how far his Colax, and to what 
extent has been independent, as in the character of Antipho. 
Terence’s eagerness to condense his Greek original, he thinks, 
has sometimes lead him into obscurity and slight inconsistencies. 
In the nature of the case, the results reached are not conclusive. 
Hasten the day, when the discovery of a completed original of 
one of Terence’s plays may put an end to mere hypothesis. 


W. P. M.: Zennysons Sprache und Stil, by Dr. ROMAN 
DyBoSsKI, is a new volume (1907) of the Wiener Beitrage zur 
englischen Philologie. It devotes 544 pages to an elaborate 
classification of the poet’s peculiarities of syntax, style and lan- 
guage. It is a work of enormous industry and wide learning, 
and its orderly collections of examples will be of great use and 
convenience to future editors. One little slip may be of interest 
if only because it suggests some weird possibilities in our long- 
range views of the classics. The expression, ‘“‘a schoolboys’ 
barring out”, is explained as meaning “breaking out of bar”. 
The author remarks that the meaning of the verb is reversed by 
the addition of the adverb, and offers an illustration from the 
Saemundar Edda. The volume has its lesson, too, for the reck- 
less tribe of hunters after literary parallels. The expression “ the 
wonder of the hilt” (die wunderschin gearbeitete Hilze) is com- 
pared with a passage of ‘M. Chuzzlewit’, “looking far into the 
deep wonder of her bright dark eyes”. And the ‘Latinism’ in 
“last night, their mask was patent” is illustrated by another 
passage of Dickens, “a patent upright grand pianoforte”. ‘We 
are so apt to see parallels when we are well acquainted with but 
one of the lines—or with neither”. 
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